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TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


———— —= 


KATE HENNESSY. 
. Now too—the joy most like divine 
Of all | ever dreamt or knew, 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 
Oh, misery! must I lose this too !— Moore. 

Tuere are few more picturesque ruins in the south of Ireland 
than those of Carrig O’Gunniel Castle, situated not far from the 
banks of the Shannon, and at about five miles distance from the city 
of Limerick. ‘The name signifies “* the rock of the candle,” and 
it is so called from a legend—what old castle in Ireland is without 
one !—of a supernatural light, which in times of yore was wont to 
blaze after sunset on the highest point of the building. ‘This un- 
earthly torch was kindled by a malignant hag, whose care it was to 
feed the flame ; and woe to the luckless wight who dared to raise 
his eye to “ the rock” after she had taken her nightly station there ! 
death or deformity was sure to be his portion. 

The shortest exposure to the withering glare of the witch's 
candle was fatal, and many wild tales are current among the pea- 
santry of its baleful effects. The light is now quenched ; and 
naught remains of the once mighty fortress but dilapidated walls 
and mouldering towers, whose massive fragments show how strong, 
and yet how vain, was the resistance they opposed to the assaults 
of William the Third, before whose cannon they fell. ‘The ivy 
covers, as with a pall, these relics of former greatness ; and where 
banners were wont to wave, the foxglove unfolds its crimson blos- 
soms to the breeze. The sod, once red with the blood of the foe, 
and which so often resounded to the tread of * mail-clad men,” is 
now burrowed by innumerable flocks of timorous rabbits, which at 
the slightest noise are seen scudding away in hundreds to their 
underground retreats, or the shelter of the spreading “ lady-fern,” 
with which the soil is covered. ‘The owl and the bat flit at night- 
fall round the gloomy towers, and startle with their strange noises 
the belated peasant, who hurries by with the feeling of awe which 
superstition always flings around such ruins in Ireland; and while 
he wraps his loodie, a large, loose coat, worn by the lower orders, 
closely about him, and pulls his hat over his eyes, crosses himself 
with a muttered prayer, or the usual exclamation of “ God come 
between us and harm this blessed night.” 

In the day-time, however, when the cheerful sun has put to flight 
the phantoms and shapes, 

** Of Erebus and blackest midnight born,” 


Carrig O’Gunniel Castie is the frequent resort, not only of the 
country people, but of various groups of “ felicity hunters” from 
more distant parts. ‘The eminence on which it is built commands 
an extensive and not unpicturesque prospect. Immediately at 
the foot, on the landward side, its sloping fields brightening in the 
sunshine, lies the snug glebe, embowered in trees so close that you 
can distinguish the neatly trimmed hedge-rows, and trace the gra- 
velled avenue that leads to the parish church of Kilkeedy at its 
gate. Farther on are the woods of Elin Park and Lord C ’s 
improvements, with the village of Clarina to the left. On the river 
side the rock slopes suddenly down, rendering the ascent to the 
castle by that way steep and precipitous. 
on a calm summer's evening when the sun is setting behind the 
distant hills of Clare, and gilding with its red and glowing light 
the majestic Shannon and the winding Maig, a little tributary river 
which glides like a silver serpent through the plain, forming va- 
rious fairy islets in its meandering course ; and pleasant it is to 
watch the graceful brig, or the humbler turf-boat, with its red sails 
glowing in the sunset, as it proceeds slowly by the luxuriant woods 
of Cooper Hill and Tervoe, towards the city of Limerick, which is 
seen in the distance, far as the eye can reach, its cathedral tower 
piercing the cloud of smoke and vapour that hangs over the town. 

On such an evening as we have been describing, in the autumn 
of the year 1822—a year memorable in that part of the country to 
all classes of persons, two figures were seen slowly descending the 
hill from the castle ; they were apparently little alive to the sce- 
nery which we have been attempting to portray, for the eves of 
both were bent on the ground. ‘The one, a young peasant in the 
first bloom of manhood, was tall and athletic in figure, and in his 
open and generous countenance the reckless gayety of youth was 
blended with an expression of hardihood and manly daring beyond 
his vears. He was dressed in the ordinary garb of a peasant—a 
light-coloured frieze coat and straw hat, with his shirt collar open in 
front so as to display the throat, according to the usual custom 
among the men of his class. He carried in his hand a stout crab- 
thorn stick, or shillelah, calculated to prove a powerful weapon 
when wielded by so muscular an arm, but which was now harm- 





Very lovely is the view 


lessly employed in decapitating the dock-weeds and thistle-down || than yourself ;—where’s the good o’ bringing yourself into trouble 
that grew in the path that he was treading. | for what you'll never be the better by; an’ you'll find how my fa- 

The young man’s companion was a girl of unusual freshness and || ther ’ill turn to you when he sees you quiet and industrious, take 
beauty. Her dress differed in nothing but the care, almost ap- |) my word for it.” 
proaching to coquetry, with which it was adjusted, from that uni-|/ “ If I thought that,” replied Maurice, after a brief struggle with 
versally worn by the country maidens of the south of Ireland :—a |, himself, * I would, Cauthleen—I would, for your sake, give up all 
brown stuff gown, the skirt of which was turned up and fastened | dalings with the boys that's putting me up to the courses you're 
behind, so as to allow an under petticoat of a blue colour to be visi- |, talking about.” 
ble from the knees downwards, a check apron, a neckkerchief ofa || * The heavens bless you, Maurice, for that word,” said the girl, 
bright orange, (strange that this protestant colour should be so po- || joyfully, * the heavens bless an’ reward you! An’ will you pro- 
pular in the south,) and a pair of small brogues completed her || mise me now, that you will henceforward an’ for ever have nothing 
costume. || in the wide world to do with them—good nor bad?” 

Her hair, which was of a jet black, luxuriant and glossy, was || “J can't promise vou that,” said the young man, his brow darken- 
parted @ /a Madonna in front, and gathered up at the back into that |! ing, “ for 1 am bound to them—bound to do a turn for them this 
circular knot which gives to the head a contour at once so grace- || very night.” 
ful and classical ; a mode of coiffure accurately preserved in|} Then,” said the girl, elasping ker hands and walking away a 
M‘Clise’s exquisite, though we fear, alas! too flattering, speci- || few paces—* you may take your last look at Kate Hennessy, for 
mens of the ‘daughters of Erin,” in his admirable painting of * All her father will never hear of her marrying one that's inclined as 
Hallow F’en.” ‘The smiles that came and went, calling into life you are.” 

a thousand dimples that played about her rosy mouth and rounded | 

cheek, had now vanished, and the usual laughing slyness and co- 

quetry of her dark blue eye was changed to an expression of deep 

tenderness, as with an anxious gaze she followed the downcast |) went on— 

* I'm bound, as 1 told you—bound hand an’ foot for this night ; 








** Stop, Cauthleen, stop,” said ner lover, following her with eager 
| steps, and exclaiming as he again stood before her, “ would you 
be afther making a traitor of ine!” She did not answer, and he 





looks of her companion. 

“ Don’t take on that way, Maurice dear,” she said, after a long 
pause, “ things may turn out better than you expect ;—any how, 
there's no use in fretting ;—we must hope for the best.” 

“ A’ where's the use of hoping,” exclaimed the young man bit- taking off his hat and looking round at the haunted spots on which 
terly—** where's the use in it!—but sure ‘tis only myself is to the evening shadows were fast descending —* T swear to you, by all 
blame ;—fool and omedhaun that I was to be thinking o° you, or || that is holy, from this night out, Maurice Carmody will have no 
looking at you, or spaking to you, at all at all'—what business || more to do or to say with them that's displasing to you or yours, 
had the likes o’ me to dare to lift my eyes to you, an’ your father |! than the child unborn.” . 
the sthrong farmer he is. Och then, Kate avourneen, many an’ | In joyful accents did the delighted Kate pour out her thanks and 
many’s the time since I first saw you, that I wished you were as | blessings upon her lover for his unexpected promise. ‘ An’ now,” 
poor, an’ as humble, as e’er a girl in the place this blessed day—an’ || she said, “ ’tis late, an’ I must be bidding you good night ;—re- 
that your father's gould an’ his substance was at the bottom of the || member, Maurice dear, what you're afther telling me, and be sure 
Shannon beyant, for as much as he thinks of it.” | in the end all will go right. But, in the meantime, don’t let on a 

“* Whisht—whisht, Maurice,” said Kate, ‘don’t say a word |, word to any one; an’ mind—we must not be seen together.” 
agin my father ;—'tis not fitting for me to be listening to such lan- || No—but I'll meet you at the dance-house, won't I, avourneen, 
But indeed, afther all, ’tis myself that's the worst || on Sanday! You'll be there with your father, Cauthleen’” 

“That will I,” she answered; “ an’ now good evening, 
Maurice.” 








and as I'm in for it, T must be as good as my word ;—but Cauth- 
|| leen, | swear to you now by Ifun that's over us—and there's 
1] more hearkening to me this moment than we can see,” he added, 





guage from you. 
off in it :—you're a man, Maurice, an’ you can take your spade on 
vour shoulder an’ go off to the fair or the market, or may be over 
benenet to England all the way, in harvest—an’ you'll see fine | ** Good evening kindly, asthore—an’ safe home, an’ a kind wel- 
places and fine countries, an’ soon forget ould times, an’ the girl you |, come to you wherever you go.” 
| left behind ;—but poor Kate must stay at home with a sore heart, ! “ Tis hard,” he added, musingly, as he stood watching her re- 
an’ mind the house, an’ the spinning ; an’ many a time in the long |! treating figure by a little well, whose crysta! stream shaded from 
evenings, when the place is quiet, an’ the flax betune her fingers, i the noon-day sun by the overhanging branches of a timber sally, 
| she'll be thinking, an’ thinking "And here the poor girl's || furnished the village maidens with an inexhaustible supply of water 
| voice faltered, and she was obliged te stop ;—her bosum heaved, || for their household purposes—“ Tis hard to give up the cause 
and her eyes filled with tears at the picture her fancy had con- || afther all, an’ perhaps be called adesarter into the bargain; but 
jured up. she's a jewel of a girl, an’ well worth it. I must thry an’ keep this 
Her lover stood still, and, leaning on his stick, gazed ardently on night's work a sacret from her father ;—'tis only a few strokes of 
| her as she struggled with her emotions. a pen afther all, an’ I can bind the boys to hould silence, an’ not 
Re Cauthleen,” he said, “ darling 0’ the world '—if mortal man |) let on to any one, who done the job for them.”"—So saying, Maurice 
| dared to say that Maurice Carmody would do the likes 0 that to |! Carmody walked quickly away towards his cabin. 
| the girl of his heart—that he'd lave her to pine at home, an’ he | ‘The country, at the time of which we are speaking, was in a 
| away taking his divarsion out o’ foreign parts,—he'd get that froin || state of unusual insubordination ; nightly expeditions in search of 
this arm would make him repent his words as long as the | arms, and secret meetings of the discontented, were common among 
breath was in his body. "Tis belying you are, Kate, talking that || the peasantry. ‘To meet these disturbances the district had been 
way 0’ my going from you ;—your own boy, that would throw him- || put under the “ Insurrection Act,” and any one found out of his 
| self from the top of that castle over this very minute if it was your |! own house after eight o'clock ai night, without the requisite pass, 
r | or certificate from a magistrate, was apprehended, and if unable to 


I bidding, or if it would do you the smallest service in life ! 
|| “ But you can do me a service, Maurice,” replied the young |! account for his absence from home, was forthwith sentenced to 
These measures, though severe, were called on by 


I} woman, brushing away her tears with the corner of her apron; || transportation 


Listen to me ;— || the exgience of the times, and were m full force at the period 
} 




















“ you can do me, ay, an’ yourself too, a service. 
My father isn’t against you at all at all as much as you think, nor 
wouldn’t be, only you're your own enemy entirely. "Tisn’t silver || ‘The taste for dancing, however, that favourite amusement of 
| or gould that Michael Hennessy wants for his daughter, an’ there’s || the lower orders, was not to be checked by the restraints under 
nothing would hinder him from giving her to a quiet, dacent, well- || which they laboured, and accordingly the dance-house, on the Sun- 
behaved boy that keeps at home an’ minds his business ; but Mau- || day evening before alluded to, was crowded with a motley group, of 
rice, a night-walker, an’ one that follows bad company an’ bad || all ages and both sexes, drost in their best attire and brightest 
courses, ‘ill never get a girl of his for a wife; an’ as long as | smiles for the occasion. The scene of their revels was an old 
The dark eye of the young man kindled while his companion 


when our story occurred. 








| waste barn, which had been hired at a moderate yearly rent, by 
was speaking—he drew himself up proudly, and was about to in- || Johnny Brian, the little hump-backed piper, for the purposes of 
terrupt her with a violent exclamation, when she laid her hand || amusement ; and at the entrance, in the three-fold capacity of pro- 
gently on his arm, and looking into his face, said—‘* Maurice, I | prietor, door-keeper, and musician, sat Johnny himself—an old 
know what you are going to say ;—what you're going to tell me, hat by his side, destined to receive the pence, half-pence, and some- 
what you often did before, about righting the country, an’ the || times even silver, deposited in it by each comer on arriving, ac- 
people, an’ all that ; but be said by me—do now, avich ;—lave the || cording to his or her respective means. These offerings frequently 
country an’the , ~ople to them that knows more about such things |! amounted to no inconsiderable sum before the end of the ev:ning, 
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. . : a : a 
and Johnny used to reckon it an indifferent night's work that did || 
not enable him to pocket seven or eight shillings at the least. 

The dancing had not begun when Michael Hennessy and his | 
daughter entered the barn; and the latter, taking advantage of || 
the confusion and general greetings that were going forward, | 
glided into a dark corner where she was able to remain un- H 
noticed. H 

“ Arrah ! whaileome over ye at all at all to-night, boys and || 
girls, that ye’re mot dancing!" cried a merry voice from the crowd, || 
—“ there’s no ’surrection act upon your legs any way, that ye must || 
get a pass from the magisthrate afore ye dare move out one foot | 
forenint the other, in a jig or a reel. Come step out, girls,—what | 
are ye about !” } 

“Och! ‘tis waitin’ for Martin we are,” cried a rosy-faced dam- i} 
sel, winking slyly at the speaker, ‘ there's never a boy here can \ 
get a partner till he’s had his pick and choice o’ the girls.” 

“ Hurroo! Martin avich, burroo!” shouted the other, “ where 
are ye hiding yourself, an’ all the girls pulling caps for ye, and 
trilling one another on the ‘count o° you.” And spying out the 
object invoked at a little distance, he dragged him by the collar 
into the midst of the assembly. 

Martin Green was the delight of the whole parish. Under an 
appearance of simplicity, almost amounting to idiotcy, he possessed 
as much cunning and shrewdness as the rest of the world, and could 
make as good a bargain at a fair or market as any man in the vil- 
lage of Ballybrown or Cork-a-moor to boot. He had come into the 
parish some years before as the guide of an old blind mother, and 
his filial attention had procured for him protection and employment 
from a gentleman, who continued it to him after the widow’s death 
on the condition of his remaining in a state of single blessedness, 
towards which Martin manifested a strong disinclination. Next to 
his master, his blind mother had been, and her memory was still, the 
object of his profound respect ; a feeling which the tongue of scan- 
dal averred the old woman had continued to enforce by frequent 
corporeal castigations long after Martin had attained to man’s estate. 
His ordinary appearance was most grotesque, as he persisted in 
wearing his old clothes until they were a mass of shreds and 
patches hanging about him; and when taunted with his coat of 
many colours, he would strip it off, together with the nether inte- 
guments, and shine forth in all the splendour of unsullied frieze and 
bran new corderoys ; these “ veiled beauties" never being exhi- 
bited until a due regard to les bienséances (comfort scarcely ever 
enters into the calculation of an Irish peasant) made the measure 
necessary ; and on working days they were kept carefully con- 
cealed by their venerable predecessors in office. 

In addition to Martin Green's popularity as an inexhaustible sub- 
ject for their jokes, he possessed other claims to the good-will of 
his neighbours,—he could sing ‘‘ Reynard the fox,” and ** Dhrim- 
mindhu,” and divers other ditties ; and then his dancing—that was 
his forte ; there was not an itinerant dancing-master in the country 
to whom he had not served an apprenticeship, and he would rather | 
have deprived himself of a meal than have been unable to pay the 
penny per lesson for which he was initiated into the mysteries of 
** heel and toe”—* shuffle the brogue’—* cover the buckle,” etc., 
etc., in which he was so great an adept. He stood now in the 
midst of the circle, his wide mouth distended into a grin of mingled 
simplicity and drollery, and displaying a set of teeth as white and | 
ever as a young beagle’s. ‘The girls, who delighted in playing off 
their agaceries upon Martin, crowded round him. 

“ A’ thin, why don’t you choose ene, you great bosthone ?” 
said the man who had brought him forward. 

Martin simpered up to the girl next him, and was going to reach 
out his hand to her, when the roguish damsel before-mentioned put 
herself between them, crying out, 

“ A’ thin, Martin dear, what did J do to you, that you don’t 

+ make choice o’ me 1’ 

“ Never mind her,” exclaimed another, “ sure ’twas with myself 
you promised to dance the first jig to-night.” 

“The cruel decayver !” said a third, putting her hands to her 
eyes, and pretending to sob, “ he tould me J was his sweet-heart 
last Sunday evening.” 

Poor Martin let his hands drop by his sides, and looked round in 
a state of bewilderment. ‘There was a general laugh. 

“ Paix, ‘tis you're the lucky boy, Martin,” said one of the men. 

** He'll be aiten up, betune them all!” cried a second. 

“’Tis a wondher but he'll be poisoned some day with the love- 
philtres they makes up for him,’’ added another. 

“ Aye, or stuck all over with charmed pins,” said the first 
speaker. ‘ 

“ Arrah thin, Martin avich, why don’t you marry one o’ them?” 
said a young man who knew his weak point, winking at his neigh- 
bour,—“ why don’t you marry, and thin you'll be left in pace for 
the rest of your life?” 

‘* Sure an’ sure,”’ answered Martin, “ wouldn't I marry at wonst, 
and welkim, only the masther, long life to his honour, long may he 
live! won't hear to it at all at all. Yistherday morning | was up 
at the house, and he aiting his breakfast, to see would he be any 
way more agreeable in regard o’ the girl at Mungret wid de tree 
fat pigs. Says I, ‘I come to your honour,’ ’—and here Martin in- 
voluntarily took off his hat as though he were actually in “ the 
presence,” scraped back one leg, and pulled down the forelock of 
his straight hair in token of submission—* ‘ I come to see would 
you gi’ me lave to change my condition, ’cause you were ever an’ 











| the masther. 








always a good gentleman, long life to your honour, and long may 


* 


you live.’ * An’ what's the match you're wanting to make 1” says 
‘Oh! an illigant one, your honour,’ says 1; ‘ tree 
fat pigs; one fit to kill at Christmas, and de two oders de finest 
slips you ever laid eyes on, God bless ’em !’ ‘ But what business 
has de likes 0’ you wid a wife’ says he. ‘ Och then, long life to 
your honour,’ says I, * long may you live ; isn’t it a poor thing for 
a boy not to have a comrade of his own, like de rest of his neigh- 
bours?’ ‘ Yeu're a fool,’ says his honour; ‘ an’ ’tis a houseful o’ 
childher, instead o° de tree fat pigs, you'd soon have on your 
floure ; go home,’ says he, ‘ an’ let me hear no more about it.’ ” 

“Why, the masther, Martin,” said one of the girls, ‘* is a’most 
as hard upon you as your ould mother used to be in past times.” 

Martin's face became suddenly very grave. 

* Och, Misthress Green” (he always used this respectful deno- 
mination towards her) ‘ was a fine woman—a mighty fine woman 
intirely ; and a mortal sthrong arm she had on her, long life—rest 
her sowl, [ mane; a mighty good woman she was, Misthress Green, 
and ’twas she larn’d me al! I know.” 

“ Faix then, if she larned you to ¢alk,” cried the little hump- 
backed piper, ‘ ’twasn't by halves she done the job. Arrah, step 
out, man, and let us see whether you can stir your legs as brisk as 
your tongue this evening.” 

Maftin obeyed ; and soon “a change came o'er” his outward 
man, great as the occasion demanded. With chin en J’air, half 
closed eyes, mouth drawn down ut the corners, his whole counte- 
nance of an imperturbable gravity, and his arms scrupulously stif- 
fened against his sides—did he begin his elaborate performance ; 
not on “ the light fantastic toe,” but the stout substantial heel of 
his well-benailed brogues. Leaving him to what, in his case, was 
both a business and a pleasure, we return to the dark corner where 
we left Kate Hennessy, and find her, not alone, as before, for her 
bright eyes are lifted to the face of her handsome suitor, and her 
ears are drinking in the words that fall from his lips. 

“Tis true for me, Kate ;—the music, an’ the dancing, an’ all 
the laughing an’ joking, makes the very heart sink down within 
me, thinking that I’m the only boy of ’em all that can’t give his 
hand to the girl he loves, an’ lade her out when the jig sthrikes up. 
An’ ever an’ always the thought does be coming before me, an’ I 
do be picturin’ to myself the little cabin, with the floore swep’ up 
clane in the evening, an’ the table out, and the pot of peraties 
down for supper on the bright turf fire, and your own smilin’ face, 
Cauthleen, at the door to welcome me home, and give your husband 
the cead mille faltheagh (hundred thousand welcomes) after his 
hard day’s work.” 

“ Well, Maurice,” replied Kate, smiling and blushing at the little 
domestic picture he had drawn, “ and what's to hinder that from 
happening one of these days, more especially after the promise you 
gave me last Tuesday *? I declare my heart is as light as a thistle- 
down ever since that evening at the well, an’ whenever I pass by 
the place, an’ that the words you said come across me, I feel as if 
I had wings upon me like the young birds, and could fly up in the 
air for gladness.” 


' 


Maurice could contain himself no longer. With a bounding 
step and sparkling eye, he sprang forward into the midst of the 
group, and avowed himself the writer of the admired piece of pen- 
manship. Hennessy eyed him complacently for a moment; then 
extending his hand, and cordially grasping that of the young 
man, he made him sit down beside him on the wooden bench. 
Their conversation was inaudible to the others; it was brief but 
animated, and, at its close, Carmody started up, and cast an eager 
and inquiring glance all round the barn. The object of his search 
was not there, and he pushed through the crowd into the open 
space outside the door, where many of the dancers had gone to 
breathe the fresh air out of the heated atmosphere within. Kate 
Hennessy was standing at a little distance, alone, and with her 
back to the revellers. With one elastic bound did her exulting 
lover clear the space that lay between them, and uttering a cry of 
joy, which, hitherto repressed, now burst from him in the exube- 
rance of his feelings, he flung his arms round her. ‘The startled 
girl extricated herself from him, an indignant flush crimsoning her 
temples as she pushed him angrily away, exclaiming, “ Maurice 
Carmody, are you drunk, or are you mad, or what’s come over 
yout” 

‘“«T ax your pardon, Kate,” answered the rebuked Maurice, “ for 
forgetting myself—I couldn't help it—I meant no offence. I’m 
neither drunk nor mad, excepting indeed wi’ the joy that’s in me 
this blessed night ; for oh, Cauthleen asthore! your own words are 
comin’ true! [ tould all to your father, an’ about my promise that 
evening forninst the ould castle over, an’ he’s forgave me every 
thing; an’ one whole year I’m to be on thrial, and then od 
Maurice finished the sentence by flourishing his hat over his head 
and cutting a caper in the air. 

That evening he walked with Cauthleen to her home, for the 
first time, as her authorised suitor; for, though her father knew of 
the long attachment between them, and admired young Carmody 
as a “fine likely boy,” still he never would sanction it, as long us 
he suspected him of having any thing to do with the disturbers of 
the public peace. Maurice lingered with his beloved at the 
threshold of her abode, till roused by Hennessy with the exclama- 
tion of “ Come, boy, ye’ll have time enough to say all ye have got 
to tell oncanother in the next twelve months, an’ don't stand whis- 
pering there, as if there was no ‘ act’ to make people be inside 
their doors before eight o'clock ; in wid ye, Kate, avourneen ; an’ 
let Maurice go away home ; the Peelers will be out going their 
rounds in less than no time.” 

“ T feel,” said Carmody to himself, as he bounded over the 
Carrig-road to his own cabin, “I feel as if the wide world was 
too little to hould me this night ; an’ the heart within me keeps 
lepping and jumping as if it would force itself out through the skin 
for bare joy.” 

The excitement of the young man’s feelings at the unexpected 
change in his prospects was too great to allow him to sleep. He 

| lay thinking of Kate Hennessy, and forming plans of the industry 











The joyous tone of her voice, and the bright and sparkling coun- 


tenance on which his eyes were riveted, could not fail to chase 
away the gloom that hung on the brow of Maurice; but Kate was 
soon led off to the dance, and their enlivening influence removed. 
He continued to gaze on her, his mind forcibly occupied with the 
weighty obstacles that lay in his road to her father’s favour, when 
a few words of a conversation that was going on in another corner 
of the barn arrested his attention. 

The group, towards whom he now eagerly turned, consisted of 
“‘Misther” Hennessy (a titulary distinction which the acquisition 


of a few acres of land and some stock had procured for hi:n) and | 


two or three village ‘* magnates,” who were discussing the aflairs 
of the country with a sagacity and vehemence that would have done 
credit to more exalted politicians. 

* But the noticc,” said one, ** that was the masther sthroke of 
all; the bouldest thing that has been done by ’m from the be- 
ginning on’t.” ; 

“ Aye,” said another elderly sage,—‘ I read it myself, every 
word from first to last ;—it was posted up on the church-doore 
Wednesday morning, an’ was the finest written thing ever you seen; 
I brought up Misther Hennessy here to look at it.” 

** You did sure enough,” answered Hennessy, * an’ such writin’, 
an’ spellin’, and figurin’ never came across my two eyes afore or 
since. “I'was a wondher of a notice,—barring the sense of it, 
which I don’t say I rightly approve ; but for writin’, why there 
isn’t a schoolmaster from this to Limerick could match the likes 
of it.” 

Maurice's cheek burned, and his breath came quickly, as these 
words fell from the lips of the father of his beloved ;—he approached 
neurer and listened with intense interest. 

“ T'wondher who it was they got to do it for them, at all at all,” 
said the first speaker—‘‘ the boy must be an illigant scholar, sure 
enough.” ” 

“Scholar!” exclaimed Hennessy, who owed his rise in the 
world more to his skill in the merits of a pig than to his literary 
attainments, and who was therefore an ardent admirer of letters— 
“scholar!” he cried, striking his stick vehemently on the ground 
—‘ I'll tell you what, man, the boy that wrote that notice is fit to 
go to the college in Dublin—so he is; an’ a burning shame an’ 
pity it is that such a one should be said or led by bad advisers, 
for there’s the makings of a great man in him whosomever he is, 
I’ll be bail, as sure as my name's Mick Hennessy.” 





and good conduct which were to win the favour of her father 
| during his year of probation. He was aroused from a waking dream 
‘of future happiness by a confused murmur of voices and footsteps 
outside the cabin. ‘This was nothing unusual in the times of which 
we write, when parties of police, accompanied by a magistrate, 
(the former had not then been invested with the powers they now 
enjoy, and were unable to act without the presence and authority 
| of a magistrate,) used to patrol the country to see that all were in 
their houses, in obedience to the provisions of the Insurrection 
Act. The names of the inmates, written on a paper, were affixed 
to the door of every house; and it was frequently the custom to 
stop at any suspected cabin, and examine whether it contained its 
due number of occupants. 

The loud knocking that assailed his ears when the whispering 
ceased, might have alarmed Maurice Carmody at any other time, 
| but he was now in too happy a frame of mind to think of fear. He 
| sprang lightly up, and opened the door. ‘There was a party of 
| police, headed by a magistrate, outside. 

“Ts your name Maurice Carmody !” said the latter. 

The young man made a sign in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said the gentleman sternly, drawing a paper from his 
pocket, “ it is my duty to arrest you as the writer of a rebellious 
and seditious notice ; here is my warrant.” 








The glow which his feverish dream of love and hope had called 
| up on his cheek, died away into a ghastly paleness, as these words 
smote on the ear of the unfortunate young man. He staggered 
back a few paces, and leant against the wall for support. 

** We cannot wait,” said one of the police-men, “ you must 
dress yourself and follow us.” 

Carmody mechanically obeyed; he put on his clothes without 
| uttering a word of remonstrance, and accompanied the party in 
| silence to the police barrack. 

So sudden, so stunning had been the shock, that it was some 
; minutes before he was almost aware of the overwhelming change 
| that had taken place in his prospects. ‘Too soon the truth, the 
whole bitter truth, burst upon his bewildered senses, as, wringing 
his heavily-ironed hands in the agony of his despair, he looked 
round at the gloomy walls of the * black hole,” in which he was 
confined, whose darkness was made visible by the glimmer of a 
rushlight, which the woman who had admitted the party, touched 
by the disconsolate appearance of the youthful and handsome pri- 
soner, had placed there. None could tell what were the bitter 
‘lamentations, the agonised groans, that his blighted hopes, and 
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wretched fate wrung from the soul of Carmody as he paced his i 


prison fluor that night; for in the morning all traces of the struggle | 
| 


resembled a flight. Aslong as she remained within the boundaries | 


of her former kingdom she appears to have been in terrour from the 


oes sunbed, ond be ctecd, chem end compared, Goftes Bis co- || threats of the lower orders of the people, and was careful not to | 


cusers. 
A special court was then sitting in Limerick for the trial and | 


summary punishment of all offenders against the public peace, and (| the frontiers, she threw off all restraint. 
| tire, she assumed the dress and deportment of a man, sent away 


; 


those taken under the Insurrection Act; and thither, early next 
morning, Carmody was conveyed. ‘The evidence against him was 
full and unquestionable, for alas! his own lips had condemned him ; 
that very avowal to Hennessy, which he had fondly hoped would 





his ruin. 
author of the notice, and the treacherous informer, lurking among | 


the crowd in the dance-house, was in the act of reporting to a ma- || 


| . 
he was exulting in having happily reached the goal of all his wishes. } gs 


gistrate the words of the unfortunate Maurice at the moment when 


His trial was soon over ;—transportation for life was the sentence. 
(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


1] 
i} 
1] 
{! 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 
i} 
CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. {| 

«In the last place stepped forth the marshal of the boors, a || 
plain country fellow, in his clouted shoon, and all other habits an- | 
swerable, as all the rest of the company were accoutered ; this 
boor, without any congees or ceremonies at ail, spake to her majesty, 
and his address was interpreted to Whitelocke to be after this | 


phrase :— i} 
“+O Lord God, madam, what do you mean to do? [t humbles |! 





| 
| 
' 


us to heare you speake of forsaking those who love you as well as |! 
we do: can you be better than you are? You are queen of all || 
these countries, and if you leave this large kingdom, where will | 
you get such another! If you should do it, (as ] hope you won't for || 
all this,) both you and we shall have cause, when it is too late, to i} 
be sorry for it; therefore my fellows and J pray you to think better || 
on't, and keep your crown on your head, then you will keep your || 
own honour and our peace; but if you lay it down, i iy conscience, || 
you will endanger all. 1] 

“Continue in your gears, good madam, and be the fore-horse | 
as long as you live, and we will help you the best we can to! 
Your father was an honest gentleman and || 
| 


bear your burthen. 
a good king, and very shining in the world, and we obeyed him 
aud loved him as long as he lived; and you are his own child, and 
have governed us very well, and we love you with all our hearts; | 
and the prince is an honest gentleman, and when his time comes || 
we shall be ready to do our duties to him, as we do to you. But | 
as long as you live we are unwilling to part with you ; and there- | 
fore, | pray, madam, do not part with us.’ i} 

“*When the boor had ended his speech he waddled up to the 
queen without any ceremony, took her by the hand and shaked |; 
it heartily, and kist it two or three times; then turning his back io | 
her, he pulled out of his pocket a foul handkerchief, and wiped the |) 
tears from his eyes, and in the same posture as he came up, he re- | 


turned back to his place again.” 
Whitelocke does not tell us whether Christina was touched by the |; 
homely eloquence of this honest peasant ; but nothing could now || 
alter her resolution. On the sixth of June following she appeared 
in the hall of assembly, habited in her robes of state, the crown on 
her brow and the sceptre in her hand. She took her seat on the 
throne for the last time, and Count Rosenhane read aloud the act |! 
by which she formally renounced the crown on the following con- | 
ditions :—** That her cousin Prince Charles Gustavus should suc- 
ceed her: that a revenue of two hundred and forty thousand rix- 
dollars should be secured to her, arising from certain lands and 
estates, of which she was to have the entire disposal for life, but 
was not to alienate them from the crown of Sweden: that she 
should continue to exercise all the rights of sovereignty and juris- | 
diction over her own household, acknowledging no human controul 
over her actions, and have full liberty to fix her residence in any |} 
country of Europe.”’ On these conditions, which were solemnly | 
ratified by the senate and by her successor, Christina released her }| 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, and laid down the ensigns of || 
royalty. It was remarked that none of her attendants would lift 
the crown from her head ; she was obliged to take it off herself, 
and deliver it to I’rince Charles, who received it kneeling, and | 
would never wear it in her presence. ‘The spectators and attend- 
ants who stood round her seized the royal mantle as she threw 1: 
off, and tore it into a thousand pieces, each anxious to obtain a 
fragment as a relic of their queen, who was about to quit them for 
ever. Onthe same day Charles Gustavus was proclaimed King | 
of Sweden, by the title of Charles X.; and Christina, in a few || 
hours after the ceremony, left Upsal and returned to Stockholm. |! 
She did not, however, remain long there ; under pretence that the |! 
waters of Spa had been ordered for her health, she began her || 
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; 





| 


journey southwards. 
It was not without reason that she hastened to quit her own i 


kingdom after the step she had taken. The good people of Sweden || 
could not well understand their queen's predilection for philosophy ; |) 
they were so unrefined as to sce in her renunciation of her here- || 
ditary throne only the abandonment of great and solemn duties; || 
and in her preference of foreigners, foreign countries, foreign man- || 
ners, an insult to themselves—a want of feeling as well as a want || 
of patriotism. The idea that she was conveying out of the king- 
dom immense property, purchased with the gold which had been 
wrung from the necessities of the poor, completed their disgust || 
and indignation ; and it is certain that there were serious intentions 
of arresting her before she quitted the kingdom, and forcing her 
either to resume her crown, or to reside in her own country, or to 
give up the pension and the royal treasures she was carrying away. 
Christina anit ens aware of her unpopularity, and so fearful 
of being detained, that she took a rout difierent from that which 
she had at first intended, and would not accept the escort of armed || 
vessels with which Charles wished to have conveyed her in honour, '! 





prove the foundation of long years of happiness, was the cause of || | 
A large reward had been offered for the discovery of the || bought freedom. 


| first place at which she made any considerable stay was Antwerp 


| quent conduct of Christina, that this change of religion was rather 


| difference and skepticism ; and then her conversion, as a matter 
| of expediency, was not difficult 


| surpassed any thing Christina had seen in her own country, they 


| ference with which she had parted from her, had refused all com- 


| shock public opinion, lest she should be delayed, and her plan of | 


independence retarded or prevented ; but, on reaching Collan, near | 
Quitting her female at- | 


all her women, and retained in her service only four gentlemen of 
her suite, with a few inferiour servants. She generally travelled 
on horsebagk, under a feigned name, and passed the frontiers of her 
kingdom, not only without regret, but with a childish ecstasy, 
wishing she might never return to it, and glorying in her dear- 





It is worthy of remark, that during the extraordinary scenes 


if not in triumph, from the shores of Sweden ; her journey, in fact, \| 











which attended and followed her abdication and departure, Chris- | 
tina never betrayed the least sign of emotion, hesitation or repent- 
She * played out the play” most unshrinkingly, but was in | 
too great a hurry to be dignitied ;—too impatient—too intent upon | 
her selfish purpose to show any thing like feeling for others. It 
does not appear that, individually, any one regretted her, or that 
she regretted any one. She shed no tears on parting with Ebba | 
Sparre, whom she loved as well us she could love any thing, but 
who did rot return her attachment, and seems to have felt her de- | 
parture a relief. ‘The only two persons who really grieved over 
her abdication were her mother and the old Chancellor Oxenstiern. | 
From her mother, who was sick with grief, mortification, disa)- 
pointment, and incessant weeping, she parted without a tear: the old || 
chancellor, on pretence of illness, shut himself up, and refused to 
officiate at any of the ceremonies of coronation of the new hing. |) 
The subsequent life of this extraordinary woman proves that the |! 
education which had rendered her bold, restless, and self-willed, 1] 
while it inculeated no principle of duty, as little fitted her to play | 
the part of an individual as to discharge the office of a sovereign. | 
Christina arrived at Hamburg on the tenth of July, and took up || 
her residence at the house of her banker, the rich Jew ‘Texiera i| 
By this time reports had reached her former capital that she was 


| going about in man’s attire, and entertained thoughts of changing 


her religion: the people were scandalized, and the senate would | 
have withdrawn her revenues if Charles had not interfered. From || 
Hamburg she continued her rout towards the Netherlands, and the | 
There her favourite hero, the Prince de Conde, for whom she had | 
always professed a most romantic and enthusiastic admiration, |} 
wished to be introduced to her; but Christina, though uncrowned, } 
demurred on some points of court etiquette, and when they did meet | 





it was with mutual coldness and constraint. 

Un the day succeeding her public entry into Brussels, Christina 
executed a purpose which she had for some time meditated ; she || 
forsook the Lutheran faith, in which she had been educated—the i! 
faith for which her illustrious father had fought and bled—and pro- | 
fessed herself a convert to the Romisi church. She made her || 
private recantation in presence of the Archduke Leopold, the Am- 
bassador Pimentelli, the Count Montecuculi, and others 

There is every reason to believe, from the character and subse- 








the result of policy than of conviction. She had resolved upon 
fixing her residence in Italy, and wished to avoid the imeconve- | 
niences and the constant jealousy to which an open profession of |! 
the Protestant faith would have exposed her in a Roman Catholic || 
country. It was, however, the interest of the priests around her || 
to represent her as a kind of martyr—one who had sacrificed her 
crown for the sake of religion; whereas it was very well known 
that her profession of the Roman Catholic faith was not the motive 
of her abdication, but rather its result. Bourdelot and Saumaise, 
by unsettling her religious opinions, had prepared the way for in- 


The pope, Alexander VII., who 
had lately ascended the papal chair, felt all the importance of such 
an illustrious proselyte, and ordered public thanksgivings at Rome 
At Brussels, although her recantation was private, It was celebrated 
in the most ostentatious manner by balls, masquerades, hunting- 
parties, and other amusements ; and yet further to honour so great, 
so solemn an occasion, Cardinal Mazarin sent from Paris a company 
of famous comedians, who entertained the court of Brussels with 
operas and plays, alternately in French and Italian. As these far 








seein to have given her particular pleasure. The perfect levity | 
and indifference of her own deportment was quite consistent with || 
the whole of this extraordinary exhibition, of whica it is difficult to | 
say whether it was most ridiculous or most shocking. ** Sil y a || 
un Dien, je serat lien attrapée,” said she, after receiving absolution 
at the feet of Father Guemes the Dominican. | 

The festivities at Brussels were interrupted by the news of her 
mother’s death. ‘The queen-dowaper, unable to endure with forti- || 
tude her daughter's abdication, and cut to the heart by the indif- 


fort ; she fell into a languishing distemper, of which she expired in 
March, 1655. ‘The same cause had shortened the life of the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, who died a few weeks before her; he cant 
with the name of Christina on his lips: ‘ Tell her,” said he, 
“ that she will repent of what she has done.” Christina, though i 
she sincerely regretted the chancellor, received the message with |! 
a smile—for the hour of repentance had not yet arrived. 1} 
We may form some idea of the little impression which Christina || 
left behind her in Sweden, when we find that in the space of nine | 
or ten months after her departure, Count Brahe was the only per- | 
son from whom she received the slightest token of remembrance. | 
When, however, the news of her conversion way brought to Stock- 
holm, the people seemed to feel that the national honour was | 
wounded by her apostacy. ‘Their indignation fell upon Mathias, || 
the first preceptor of the queen, whom they accused of not having | 
sufficiently guarded her mind against the entrance of error ; and, | 
notwithstanding his eloquent defence, he was disgraced and de- || 
prived of his bishoprick. Many members of the senate did not | 
scruple to assert that she ought to be deprived of the revenues || 
which had been granted her; so that Christina began to feel al- i 
ready by how uncertain a tenure she held the very means of sub- || 
sistence. She wrote to her cousin, King Charles, appealing to || 
his gratitude, and recommending her interests to his protection. _| 


(To be continued ) 


THE MUSE. 
= SSS ~ 
MY NEIGHBOURS NEXT DOOR. 


My heart now feels a sort of an expansion, 
I shall again my peace of mind restore ; 
I've taken a new Iissneastih such @ mansion, 
Next door ! 


Upon my face no wrinkles I discover 
Besides, I've still the best of life before, 
And may-be I may find another lover 
Next door ! 


’Tis very strange that, after all my labours, 
This mystery I cannot yet explore : 
I should so like to know who are my neighbours, 
Next door! 


I've made inguiries of my servant Betty, 
Who knows * what's what,” and doubtless something more , 
She says she's seen a lady rather pretty, 
Next door! 


I'm on the rack! I'm bursting with vexation ! 
I've watched the window tll my eyes were sore, 
But | know nothing of their name or station 
Next door! 


Perhaps ‘tis Smith, or Jones—nay, I'm not joking ! 
Or Johnson, Thomson, White—or Store, or Gore ; 
I can't tell what they are—they're so provoking 
Next door! 


They eat enough to satisfy a glutton, 
Yet meat this week is not a farthing low’r 
The butcher's left another leg of mutton, 
Next door! 


There are the pies returning from the baker'’s— 
They must be running up a pretty score ! 
1 don't believe they're Methodists or Quakers, 
Next door! 


Just now | heard a song—and when it ended, 
Kose many voices, crying out * Encore !" 
I've not the least idea to what it tended, 
Next door! 


Now I hear shouts of mirth from six or seven ; 
Again the laugh bursts out into a roar 
I'm sure they do not go the way to heaven, 
Next door! 


And I've heard screams, and sounds of lamentation, 
Which then made me perspire from every pore 
I don’t begin to like the situation, 
Next door! 


I saw two surgeons pass, and three physicians ! 
(Some walked exceeding fast, and some went slow'r,) 
This really is enough to raise suspicions, 
Next door! 
My patience, vot my vigilance, relaxes— 
My rage cools not because the frost is hoar 
I don’t believe they've paid their rent and taxes, 
Next door! 


I] wonder with what sort of folks they mingle ; 
I've counted, since the cat began to snore, 
Ten double knocks, and half a dozen single, 
Next door! 


I've | ad a peep from Betty's attic chamber, 
Which overlooks the wall they spiked all o'er, 
That nothing human might attempt to clamber, 
Next door! 


From there I noticed several persons walking, 
And very strange apparel too they wore ; 
Some leughing, many playing, and some talking, 
Next door! 
They seemed like actors a new play rehearsing— 
One in a rage his glossy ringlets tore, 
While others their unlucky stars were cursing, 
Next door! 


Then a well-gaitered man amid the riot, 
I couldn't hear him, but I thought he swore ; 
And all the rest were in an instant quiet, 
Next door! 


My Betty had gone out—but did not loiter ; 
I heard her step upon the second floor, 
So I ceased for a time to reconnoitre, 
Next door! 
Perhaps they’re St. Simonians, in whose unwn 
The world will own the purity of yore, 
And hold their goods and women in communion, 
Next door! 
Should it be true that there each sacred brother 
Assembles, exiled from his native shore, 
Who knows but they'll make me their ** common mother,” 
Next door! 
Perhaps they're plotting, sanguinary traitors ! 
I'll now inquire what characters they bore : 
I don’t like that old gentleman in gaiters, 
Next door! 
Oh dear '—Here I'll not stay, were I believing 
The ground I trod on precious as bezoar ! 
Who could have thought that they were so deceiving, 
Next door! 
I shall go mad, or swoon !—Here’s Mr. Smil'em, 
Who took me in a steamboat to the Nore, 


Declares I’ve got a LUNATIC ASYLUM 
Next door! 
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ORIG INAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Probability of a general war throughout Europe— Determination of the French | 
Ottoma grasp of Russia—Disposition of || 


to preserve the im empire from the 


the Parisians for a war with England—Revolt of the workmen of the French | 


pee + army tng te A of ‘iia in Great Britain— Departure of the English | 
residents from P. 


Tue great soalibee of war or peace remains yet undecided. Com- 
mon sense, and the interest of all concerned, loudly cries “* Peace,” 
but still it t be led that the tranquillity of Europe greatly || 
depends upon the caprices of an Eastern pacha. ‘The nations are 
all so involved in games of cross purposes and mutual jealousy, || 
that the most trivial mistake on the part of a subordinate officer, or 
a shot fired inadvertently, may instantly precipitate matters, and || 
plunge two-thirds of the so-called civilized nations of the world into || 
a general melée, where the carnage will be as sweeping as the mo- 
tives are senseless. 





In brief, this *‘ Eastern question” is a very pretty “kettle of 


fish.” France and England have identical interests and a common 
object—the preservation of the Ottoman empire from the grasp of 
Russia, but they have most unfortunately differed about the means. 
France has long desired either the possession or protectorship of 
Egypt; and M. Thiers, eager to dazzle the easily-excited Parisian 
public by some stroke of dashing or subtle policy, has made quite a 
pet of the pacha, and encouraged him in the rejection of terms until 
the other powers, tired ont, have concluded a convention among 
themselves, after, however, giving France fair notice of what was 
about to take place. At this she is extremely wrathful, and, if her 
king had not a cooler head than her minister, we should probably 
have war forthwith. War! and what for’? “that is the question ;” 
and ask a dozen men that question, and you would get a different 
reason from each. In fact, 4 war at present would be something like 
old Casper’s account of the battle of Blenheim in Southey's ballad— 


“ But what they kill’d each other for 
He could not well make out ; 
Yet everybody said, quoth he, 
That "twas a famous victory '” 
The frequenters of the cafés and gambling-houses of Paris are, 
however, extremely anxious for a row. ‘They think with Sir Lu- 
cius O'Trigger, that ‘the quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands, and that an explanation would only spoil it.” There is a 
certain class of the French, or rather Parisian population, which 
nourishes, beyond doubt, a most intense hatred towards England, 
for which it would perhaps puzzle them to render a better reason 
than that they have never forgotten or forgiven Trafalgar and Wa- 
terloo; and such things as the following ‘* New Litany,” which the 
pamphlet in which it is published says ought to be “in the hands 
of every (rue Frenchman,” are daily circulating in Paris. Here is 
a portion of it— 
By the battle of Poitiers, war with England ! 
By the battle of Agincourt, war with England ! 
By the battle of Ramillies, war with England ! 
By the combat of Oudenard, war with England ! 
By the affair of Maiplaquet, war with England ! 
By the death of Louis the XVI., war with England ! 
By the massacre of Quiberon, war with England! 
By the fight of Aboukir, (the Nile,) war with England ! 
By the battle ef Trafalgar, war with England! 
By the assassination of Kleber, war with England ! 
By the pontoons of Cadiz, war with England ! 
By the invasion of 1814, war with England ! 
By Waterloo, war with England ! 
By the tortures and death of Napoleon, war with England ! 
By the outrage of the fifteenth of July, 1840, war with England! 
Here is a sample of “ exquisite reasons,” and French history 
would have supplied several others of the same sort. Many throats 
have been needlessly cut before, and therefore, argues the French 
logician, let us cut a few more, But the English are cooler, and 
will not, if they can help it, fight France * upon this quarrel.” 
They cannot see how they are to get anything by it, except, per- 
haps, Algiers, and the French colonies of Bourbon, Dominique, and 
Guadaloupe ; now the latter are scarcely worth the having, and 
Algiers they would not take es a present ; so people here very na- 
turally ask why the two countries should fight, where on both sides 
it would be all loss and no gain. So involved is affairs, that those 
who ought to be friends, France and England, are openly at vari- 
ance, whilst those who are secretly at enmity, England and Rus- 
sia, are ostensibly friends! England, it is well understood, has 
joined Russia in this treaty solely for the purpose of thwarting her, 
by not allowing her the pretext of helping Turkey alone ; and France, 
by seceding, has thwarted the plans of England. The French are 
in a fury about their “honour and dignity,” which they allege has 
been insulted, and are most eager for a quarrel on that head alone; 
but the English, who are more in the habit of looking to results and 
eonsequences, know right well that for France and England to 
quarrel just now, would he exactly playing Roderigo and Cassio 
to Russia's lago— 
“* Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain!” 
This is the soliloquy of Russia, and if France and England fall into 
the trap, they must abide the consequences. Whatever may be 
the result to them, “every way makes Russia's gain.” 
In short, France and England have not a single legitimate cause 


| 





of quarrel—England and Russia have half « dozen. Every step | 
Russia makes towards the Bosphorus, every advance in the Cau- 
| casus, every movement in India is watched by England with cool, |, 
yet intense anxiety. Both nations appear to have a secret con- | 
sciousness that they are the destined enemies of each other—both || 
| quietly ‘bide their time,”’ but both anticipate that, sooner or later, | 
| that time will arrive. 
| ‘The Parisian capital has, during the past fortnight, been agi- | 
| tated by a series of those emeutes which are there so common. Vast | 
numbers of dissatisfied workmen, of all descriptions, have daily as- 
| sembled and paraded the streets—a police officer or two has been | 
| poniarded, and the national guard called out, besides about twenty- || 
‘five thousand regular troops being kept on the spot ready to act. |, 
| The objects of the workmen are not very clearly defined. Some say || 
| their object is higher wages, some a revolution. Similar disturb- | 
| ances in London would, in a considerable degree, have paralyzed | 
| any warlike movements on the part of the government, but in France 
| those outbreaks rather hold out a temptation to the cabinet of the || 
“citizen king” to plunge into foreign hostilities, as the means of | 
| turning the head-strong passions of the easily-excited populace into | 
}a safer current. A war with England would effectually prevent | 
any attempts to overthrow the Orleans dynasty, and act as a safety- | 
valve for the escape of the Buonapartean and republican emotions 
of the good citizens of Paris. According to the very last accounts, 
the John Bulls were leaving the gay French capital in numbers, and 
were wending back to St Paul’s, Cheapside and the Monument, in 
consequence of a shameful report having been set afloat that they 
were distributing sums of money amongst the discontented work- 
men in order to embarrass the government! The John Bulls proba- 
bly find something else to do with their money ; but there is no asser- 
tion too gross, no calumny too monstrous for an excited mob to swal- 
low, and they might have taken it into their heads to call in the | 








of the report. The next packet will probably bring you something 
decisive, as this day (September eleven) is, I believe, the time ap- | 





| The old scamp—for he is one of the most sanguinary tyrants that 
ever breathed—has certainly hit the means of making a figure in 
his day and generation, and perhaps in history. The four powers 
count not a little upon the revolt of his own subjects, as he is known 
to be thoroughly detested ; and those who have travelled in Egypt 
say you may pursue your journey for days together without meet- | 
ing aman who has not been self-mutilated—fingers chopped off | 
or an eye put out—in order to escape Mehemet's conscriptions. | 
In short, he is allowed to be a very fine specimen of a crafty old | 
scoundrel. 

News has just come in from Madrid that that capital is in open 
arms against the authority of the queen-regent! A provisional go- | 
vernment has been established, and a new regent has been insisted 
upon, ‘There are gossipping reports of another Coburgh being in | 
chase of the young queen of Spain, but it is thought, from her de- | 
licate state of health, that she will never attain her majority ; she | 
has, however, a younger sister, and though one lady is not thought 
as good as another in private life, yet in public affairs, which are 
governed by passionless proprieties, there is never much difficulty 
about an exchange of princesses. It is, however, lamentable to | 
see such a fine country as Spain so torn and distracted by cabal and | 
faction. ‘The land is soaked with blood, and the people are just as | 
eager as ever to shed more. The lines of Bryant, written some | 
years ago, are still strictly applicable to that unhappy land— |] 

















“ Fair, fair—but fallen Spain! 'tis with a swelling heart 
That we think on all thou might’st have been, and look at what thou art; 
Thy fleeces are for monks, thy gra 
And the wealth of all thy harvest fi 


s for the convent feast, 
elds for the pamper’d lord and priest.” 





There has also been an attempt on the part of the troops to cre- | 
ate a revolution in Portugal. Russia is preparing to annihilate the | 
Circassians—if she can; and the French and Abd-el-Kader are 
about to commence a series of African winter entertainments. 

The next India mail will probably bring us accounts of the war in 
China, as a sort of episode. ‘ Now, by St. Paul! the work goes 
bravely on!" C. 





ORIGINAL 


PE CER ETNOM. 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


June 1st.— Waking soon after daybreak, we found the governour's 
horses, accompanied by grooms, already in attendance. We mounted | 
them without delay, and leaving Assouan, proceeded along the || 
broad avenue of hills of granite, which seem placed there to desig- 1 
nate the natural confines of Egypt. Her mountains are to Egypt | 
what the sea is to a peninsula, isolating her and distinctly marking 
her boundaries. Some of these great blocks of granite are covered || 
with hieroglyphics, which perhaps bore reference to the limits of | 
the country. After a ride of some miles, we came in sight of Philae. 
The view of this island was like enchantment ; indeed I know not 
if I have ever seen anything more beautiful. An arm of the Nile, 
some few hundred feet in breadth, encircles this Isle of Temples 
(Geziret el Birbi) like a lake. The extremity, where you land, is 
a verdant slope, rising gradually from the water's edge to the 
height of forty or fifty feet. Through the vegetation which crowns 
it are seen the columns and propyla of the temple; while at the 
western end, which is precipitous, the capitals hang their lotus 
leaves over the still waters. The opposite shores are mountains 
of granite ; some enormous, shapeless blocks, covered with sculp- 











services of Judge Lynch, and then afterwards inquire into the truth | 


| pointed to enforce the coercive measures against Mehemet Ali. | 





| tures, are standing detached. “After having oimised for awhile 





i this lovely islet from a distance, we entered a boat conducted by 


an old Nubian, not much troubled with superfluous appurel, resem- 
| bling more an ourang-outang than anything human, and in a few 
minutes were conveyed across by this grotesque ferryman ; an uglier 
_ Charon than him painted by Michael Angelo in his Last Judgment. 
|| We spent several delightful hours among these ruins, which, though 
' not so grandiose as the remains of several other temples in Egypt, 
| are as interesting as they are picturesque. The paintings in the 


1 portico and in the body of the temple are remarkably well pre- 


| served, especially a blue, like the lapis lazuli. I never could un- 

| derstand what was the motive for making the approaches to these 
temples crooked. There is generally a considerable curve described 
| by the avenues and propyla. Perhaps their reasons were these : 
| in approaching the temple, at every step you discover something 
new ; passing one portal another breaks on the view; and then 
| again they thought to envelop the adytum in increased mystery and 
sanctity by secreting it from vulgar gaze. There is an isolated 
portico, which seems to have remained intact. It is open on every 
side, and when its columns are seen in relief against the sky, it has 
a beautiful effect. It was with regret we left this charming spot, 
and with many a lingering look endeavoured to impress it upon our 
memories. Entering a house in the Nubian village hard by, to re- 
pose awhile, we were directly surrounded by girls and women, eager 
| to dispose of certain trifles, among others of their habiliments. 
My friend bought a costume from a girl of twelve or fourteen ; he 
asked the women to sell her, when she ran away crying bitterly. 
Shields made from the hides of the hippopotamus, the crocodile, 
and the giraffe, were brought us, besides spears, etc. During our 
ride back the heat was more intense than I had ever known it, the 
thermometer, as we afterwards ascertained, standing at one hun- 
dred and twelve in the shade. The wind, which blew over the 
sandy waste, was absolutely scorching ; we were compelled to 
cover uur hands and faces, and let the animals find their way. Not- 
withstanding the intolerable heat and our desire to procure some 
refreshments, having fasted for nearly twenty-four hours, we con- 
sidered ourselves in duty bound to visit the quarries of Syene. 
Here we saw the huge obelisk, eighty feet in length, completed 
several thousand years since, but never called for. We at length 
reached our boat, and partook with considerable gout of what may 
be called a late breakfast ; and then with our pipes repaired to a 
neighbouring grove of palms, to repose in their umbrage. Here 
we were agreeably surprised to find some Europeans, the first 
Franks we have met since our departure from Cairo. They were 
an Italian and a German, just arrived from Cordofan, Sennaar, and 
Abyssinia. ‘They talked to us about the hippopotami and the 
giraffes, ostriches, Sennaar horses and elephants, rhinoceroses, 
| Abyssinian women, etc., and quite tantalized us with their descrip- 


|| tions. Indeed the greatest disappointment we have yet experienced 


is our not being able to proceed farther up the river, in consequence 
of the insufficiency of our preparations made at Cairo. Among 
other things they informed us that the pacha had formed and orga- 
nized in the upper country a regiment of chasseurs, mounted upon 
dromedaries ; each rider carrying a pair of pistols, a carbine and a 
spear. They were of the number of eight hundred ; and to see 
them manceeuvring we were told was a fine sight. ‘They are cupable 
of mounting the dromedary when he is at the top of his speed. 
These gentlemen were encamped under the palm-trees, waiting 
for a boat in which to descend the river. By the by, I climbed up 
| one of the tallest of these trees, a feat with which I was greatly de- 

|| lighted. In the same grove was a slave-market, or rather an en- 
owe of slaves on their way to the bazaar at Cairo. They 
| were chiefly negresses from Cordofan and Sennaar, and friyhtful 
|| specimens of humanity they were too. ‘Tlie drovers tried very 
\| hard to dispose of some to us, but we were not to be tempted. 
'! Prince Puckler Muskau bought a female slave when at Assouan, 
and our friend Hassan says he effected the purchase for him. In 
the evening we repaired to the house of Ouady Cacheff. He ap- 
peared very glad to see us; and, after some desultory conversation, 
caused an atlas to be brought, which he said Lord Lindsay had 





» || given him, and received from me a lesson on geography. He asked 


|a world of questions, and at every answer drily observed, ‘ He 
| knew it before.” The rest of the company frequently expressed 
astonishment when we talked about frozen seas, arctic nights, and 
| the discoveries in astronomy ; but nothing could startle him, though 
| we indulged a little in broderie in the endeavour to elicit from him 
a token of surprise. Having pointed out to him Havana, as the 
place where cigars were made, he spoke to a servant, who pre- 
| sently brought us some. When we took our departure at about 
| eleven, he ordered a janizary to escort us to our boat. Here we 
dined, then for an hour or two walked about the shore, smoking, 
conversing, or perchance awakening the astonied echoes of Assovuan 
with the roulades of Semiramide. 

June 2.—We arose betimes and crossed over to the isle Ele- 
| phantinae, which lies directly opposite, now called Es Sag. The 
monuments here are not now of great interest, consisting of the 
remains of two small temples, a gateway, etc. We saw a colos- 
sal statue of ]sis in a sitting posture, which the Arab women of the 
present day revere as capable of removing barrenness. They make 
a fire at the feet of the statue, then suspend over the flame some 
water and ashes mingled with blood, obtained by an incision in the 
leg, and with this concoction wash the face. ‘This is possibly one 
of the few remnants of Egyptian snperstition. When Diocletian 
removed the Nubians from the Lybian desert to Ethiopia, he formed 
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ES 
a treaty with them, which during many centuries was annually rati- 
fied and celebrated by sacrifice and festival in this island. The re- 
mains of walls are to be seen here; this has been theescene of 
more than one battle, I believe. In the afternoon we proceeded 
to pay our adieux to the governour. He was at his harem, taking 
his siesta, his custom always of the afternoon; but, nevertheless, 
received us in an ante-chamber thereof, we apologizing for our in- 
trusion. Our friend has thirteen ladies in his harem, one of whom, 
a Circassian, is said to be very beautiful. She, alas that I should 
say it! is very fond of liquor, and had sent clandestinely aboard 
the boat to beg a bottle or two of wine ; a request we of course 
granted, though we should have preferred dispensing with the 
agent. During our short visit coffee was served to us in beautiful 
filigree cups, inlaid with rubies, and some delightfully flavoured 
sherbet. After a profuse interchange of compliments, we made 
the eastern salutation, then shook hands, and so took a final leave 
of our sapient friend. We pushed off about four o'clock. The 
masts are taken down, and suspended longitudinally with the ves- 
sel, for the voyage down stream is made with oars, the wind never 
blowing otherwise than from the north. We could make but little 
progress against the breeze, and at nightfall came to at a village 
on the east bank. Here my friend and I were about entering a 
serai of Ibrahim Pacha, when the doors were closed in our faces ; 
a demonstration which did not at the moment gratify us. 

——_—_—_—_————————————— 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MONTHLIES. 











AN IRISH ROBBER. 


Havine proceeded on our journey for some time at a snail’s pace, 
we arrived about nightfall at a lonely place at the foot of Kilcash 
Hill, in the county of Tipperary, at that time a noted resort for rob- 
bers, when the horses became tired, and were unable and unwilling 
to proceed up the hill. In this predicament, I got out of the car- 
riage, and handed my wife and her maid out also, for the purpose 
of lightening the draught and enabling the wretched hacks to sur- 
mount the hill, leaving them but little more than the empty carriage 
to drag after them. 

While we were in this disagreeable situation, an October night 
fast approaching, and no house at hand where we could find shelter, | 
a stout-built man, rather under the middle size, and in the dress of 
a country schoolmaster, came down the road towards us in such a 
manner as to excite my immediate apprehension, particularly as I 
wore my regimentals, which, in such times, and in such a place, 
would prove but a bad passport for me. 

He passed pretty close to us on the right hand side of the road, 
apparently viewing us all the time with a sharp penetrating eye ; 
and then, turning back again on the left hand side he got before us, 
and after a pause of a few minutes returned again, and stood look- 
ing at the post-boy, quite a young lad, who was in vain endeavour- 
ing, by whipping and scolding, and at another time by coaxing, to 
get the poor animals forward. 

I confess I became very much alarmed now, as I had always 
heard that there were robbers on that road, and exclaimed in Irish, 
“Us monia arthu shin,” which in English means, “ we are to be | 
pitied.” He looked at me with astonishment when he heard me 
speak in Irish, and immediately asked me whence I came and where 
I was going ; I told him from Kilkenny, and that I was on my way | 
to Clonmel. He then inquired who the lady was, and on my re- i 
plying that she was my wife, he expressed a wish to know her || 
maiden name ; I told him that she was one of the O'Briens, of the 
county of Limerick. ‘* A good name, siz,” said he, ‘and one of | 
the old families ; I thought as much. But where did you hire these | 
rascally horses, and from whom?” ‘In Kilkenny,” said I, ** from 
a person named Magennis.”” ‘‘ Oh! I know the fellow well,” said 








he, ‘and he is a great scoundrel for treating you so badly, for those || class ; and I learned, to my great satisfaction, that she had no other 


horses had been ploughing all the morning ; but, stay—may be, if | 
we put them on the good level road, they may contrive to creep to | 
the next stage.” Then placing one of his fingers in his mouth he 
gave a loud whistle, which was promptly answered by some per- 
sons near us, and in less than two minutes seven or eight stout, well- 
looking fellows bounded down the hill towards us, from some place 

where they had been lurking in the heath. ‘These he ordered to| 
remove the horses from the carriage, and pull it up the hill; at the 
same time handing my wife and servant into it. With a ready 
obedience, they took the horses from the carriage, and giving them 
in charge to the post-boy, proceeded up the hill with the vehicle, 
and apparently without being much distressed ; the leader and I fol- 
lowed them at our leisure. During the walk, he told me that my 
regiment had passed early in the morning, and asked why I should 
have remained so long after them. On my informing him that I had ; 
got permission to remain to transact some private business, and in | 
consequence of my having a family ; ‘* That was very fair,” he ob- 
served ; ‘‘ but why did you ever join the army?” ‘TI did so,” said 
I, “to gain a livelihood.” He then became very inquisitive, and 
asked me several questions about my tamily—some of whom he 
said he knew to belong to the good old stock of the country—and 
about my profession ; wondering, and appearing much pleased that 
I had so well retained my native accent and language, after having 
been so long unaccustomed to speak it, or hear it spoken. He in- 
quired particularly if I recollected a deserter’s having been rescued 
from a party of our regiment while passing over the mountain, 
about a month before. And on my replying in the affirmative, he 
informed me that he was the man who rescued him; and that he 














never allowed a deserter to pass in custody whom he could set at 
liberty. ‘* But I hope,” said he, “ that the corporal and the two 
soldiers with him were not punished, as they could not avoid it.” 
On my informing him that they were not, although condemned, as 
my wife had obtained their pardon, he seemed greatly pleased, and 
said that he was glad it now lay in his power to serve her. 

We now reached the top of the hill, and I offered the men some 
money for their trouble ; but he would not permit them to take it ; 
telling me who he was, and that his name was Brennan. “‘ And 
halloa, lad,’ said he, addressing the post-boy, “ tell your rascally 
master my name, and assure him, that if he ever comes in my way 
I will repay him for the manner in which he treated this gentle- 
man ;” then, bidding us a safe journey, he and his men jumped over 
the ditch of the road, and disappeared. This Brennan was, at this 
time, the terrour of the surrounding country, effecting many rob- 
beries with impunity. He was at length, however, taken, about 
three months after my rencontre with him, and was executed in a 
short time afterwards. He was the most noted robber that had 
been in Ireland for some years; and I may with truth say, my 
escape from him was to be entirely attributed to my knowledge of 
my native language ; though, in all probability, this would not have 
saved me had he been aware that I had upwards of two thousand 
pounds of public money in my writing desk. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A STROLLER. 


“T nap been for some time performing in a village near Leeds,” 
said ****; ‘but our company having got into debt, we broke up, and 
each of its members set out in search of an engagement elsewhere. 
When I had paid off the few shillings which I owed, I remained in pos- 
session of something under a pound. With this poor stock of cash, 
and some linen in a bundle, I left the scene of our late unsuccess- 
ful labours for York, resolved to lay aside all the ambition which I 
had felt to become a respectable actor, and to offer my services as 
‘ property-man’ in one of the large theatres of the county. Full of 
hope, I reached York, where I was kept for four days in suspense— 
the manager having told me to wait a day or two, until he could 
see what might be done for me. Finding, on the fourth day, that 
there was no prospect of my being employed,and my little fund having 
been sensibly diminished, notwithstanding my economy, by the de- 
mands of the landlord of the little public-house at which I had put 
up—for I could not take a lodging in the uncertain state of my pros- 
pects—I started again ; and, as my expectation of obtaining regu- 
lar employment in a large theatre had been much weakened, applied 
to the manager of the theatre in every town and village through 
which I passed, and in which a company was performing. In this 
way I travelled a whole month, and over a distance of at least four 
hundred mites. I could not obtain an engagement of any kind, and 
but for the kindness of the performers in some of the places which 











I visited, must have starved. This, however, had not been suffi- 
cient to prevent the dissipation of my little fund, and, article after | 
article, all my humble stock of linen also disappeared. I had sold 
my last shirt for two shillings, of which only one penny remained | 
when I left , at six o’clock in the morning, to try my luck at 
a town thirty miles distant. As I went by a baker's shop, I pur- 
chased a penny roll, and, when I had walked a few miles, soaked 
it in a stream, and made it at once my breakfast and my dinner—for 
no other food was I likely to obtain that day. I reached my place 
of destination at six o'clock in the evening, and on inquiring for 
the theatre was told that it was shut up, the company having quit- 
ted the town two days previously. What was now tobe done! | 
had neither a home to go to, nor money to pay for one ; yet I could 
not lie in the street. I inquired, therefore, for a lo¢ging-house, and 
was referred to one which was the place of resort of workmen 
and others on the tramp. It was a small house, little better than 
a hovel ; but the landlady appeared to be a good creature of her 








lodger that night—for, although it is truly said that misery finds 
strange bedfellows, yet in all my misery I had never before been 
driven to the necessity of herding with common tramps. I told 
the landlady that I wished for a bed, and to know the price of it. 
| She replied, fourpence. I said I had not fourpence ; but the neck- 
| cloth which I wore was worth at least double that amount, and that 
| I would give it to her instead of money. . 
‘“« «Sit down, young man,’ said the old lady, ‘and I dare say we 
| shall not disagree.’ 
| Tt was one of those biting days of December, which makes 
| an Englishman feel all the comforts of the fireside: and although 
| I was not in a hotel, with a carpeted room and an obedient waiter, 
| I saw before me a fire equal to any which could have been com- 
manded by a lord. ‘The warmth cheered me, and made me forget 
| my hunger, until I saw the landlady open a cupboard, and take out 
| two cups and saucers, and the other articles of that domestic meal 
| of an Englishman, tea. 
| «Tam expecting my son,’ said my landlady, ‘and he likes to 
| find everything ready when he comes home. He is a carpenter, 
and is gone to-day to a place six miles off, to do some work at the 
parsonage-house.’ 

“Tn less than twenty minutes, the son, a fine youth of twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age, returned, and took his seat by 
the fire. As I sat opposite to him, and saw the kind looks which 
passed between him and his mother, I thought of what had been 
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from her cupboard and began toasting them. This was too much. 
The kettle was chanting forth its delightful music ; its steam was 
pouring forth its cheering volumes—cheering, indeed, to those who 
only know that it is the prelude of the cup which cheers but not 
inebriates. In a few minutes the cakes were buttered, and the 
mother and son had drawn the chairs to the table. In spite of my- 
self, a tear rolled down my cheek. The old lady saw it. Oh 
woman, woman, what an angel can you be, when your heart has 
not been perverted by the cruel commerce of the world! In an 
instant, another cup and saucer were now placed upon the table, 
and another huge cake was produced. Oh, how my eyes glistened 
and watered, and my heart beat, when I saw these preparations ! 
And yet, could it be for me? could this poor woman, earning her 
subsistence by letting out beds at fourpence per night, and toiling 
hard during the day, have felt for the wanderer a pity which the 
wealthy and the luxurious had denied! My doubt was not of long 
duration, The third cake was buttered, and the tea was poured 
| into the third cup. I watched the door anxiously. I listened at- 
tentively, to ascertain if any third person was descending the stairs ; 
| but the door moved not, and the steirs creaked not; and in a voice 
which, although it proceeded from a fat dame of fifty, was sweeter 
to me than the dulcet tones of Siddons or O'Neil, the landlady said, 

***Come, young man, draw your chair to the table, and do not 
let your tea get cold.’ 

** «Oh, ma’am,’ said I, ‘you are very kind, but I cannot take any.’ 

“** Not take any ! and why not, I should like to know '’ 

“ * Because I have no money.’ 

“ «Young man, young man!’ said she, ‘do ae I bid you. I am 
a mother, and should think it hard if my poor boy, after a hard day's 
walk, and with no money in his pocket, could find no Christian 
friend to give him a cake and a cup of tea. If I am poor, thank 
God, I am not so poor but that I can do to others as 1 wish them 
to do to me.’ 

** Was not this Christianity, my friend? Would that the world 
were peopled by such Christians in feeling as this good woman ! 
I would not care what they were called—Turks, Jews, or even 
idolaters. We have professing Christians enough; but how few 
are there who divide their loaf with the suffering poor! ‘Twenty 
years have elapsed since this scene occurred. I have, as you know, 
been fortunate ; I have had all that man could desire, all that am- 
bition such as mine could wish; but at no time have I forgotten 
the tea and cake of the good woman of —— ; and never since that 
day have I had emotion so strong, or sensation so exquisite, as 
when I travelled forty miles out of my way, and in my own carriege, 
to visit my kind Samaritan, and force into her reluctant hand the 
whole proceeds of my engagement of the preceding night. You 
may judge of her surprise, when a handsome travelling-carriage 
stopped at her humble door, and the poor young man whom she had 
relieved recalled the circumstance to her mind. 





SKETCH OF A REGIMENT ON MARCH. 


The life of a soldier on service, taking all things together, is the 
finest in the world. While he moves on, a roving adventurer, 
care, pain, and trouble are banished from his mind ; and though 
he is, at times, on short commons, and often driven to his wit's 
end, he but seldom repines. His sufferings give him a greater 
relish for the enjoyment of any good things that may be forth- 
coming, or any windfall that fortune may throw in his way. Once 
fairly on the road, it is astonishing how rapidly the hours glide 
away. ‘The formalities of parade or drill-marching are now at an 
end, and every one indulges in that mode of perambulation which 
best suitshim. When the commanding officer is not one of your 
strict disciplinarians, the regimental juniors congregate together in 
groups, some in front, some in rear: while the men, though keep- 
ing their sections, travel in open ranks, filling the entire space of 
ground over which the route extends. 

At the head of the column is to be seen a host of seniors, or old 
hands, among whom the Jaugh and joke prevail ; and there many 
a long-winded veteran inflicts upon the ears of his patient auditors 
a narrative as endless as the road. Ever and anon the second ma- 
jor falls back, and, in order to show his consequence and zeal, 
especially if a general with his staff should chance to be passing, 
he calls out, in a most important tone, ‘* Gentlemen, get into your 
places !""—“ Keep on the flanks !” and other friendly admonitions. 
As soon as he is convinced, by the approving looks of the great 
man with the long feather and epaulettes, that his vigilance has 
been duly noticed, he gallops off to his old station, and the gentle- 
men betake themselves again to theirs, till another appearance of 
the chief, when the stray sheep are again called back to the flock. 
By-the-by, I know nothing else that these second majors have to 
do, unless it be to act the part of moveable pivots for dressing 
up the line, (in which they are generally very fussy,) or in whipping- 
in the young subalterns, whom they endeavour to keep in order. 
The surgeon, who is often a very hearty tellow, with better 
things than boluses and pill-boxes in his panniers—together with 
the adjutant, and his brethren of the staff, attract around them, in 
the rear, a batch of thoroughly pleasant men, who keep up such a 
volley of jest and drollery as frequently to beguile the weariness 
of the longest march. Thanks to their amusing powers, we have 
often found ourselves at the gates of the town, or en the camp- 
ground, without being aware that we had travelled any distance. 

At intervals of one or two hours, each day, the troops are halted 














my lot; for before I became a wanderer I had a kind, good mother, 
and a happy, happy home. Alas, had lost them both! As soon 
as the son was seated, the old lady took two enormous tea-cakes 





for a few minutes’ rest. Then all, as if by magic wand, are quickly 
squatted, and haversack being called for, the whole of them, like 
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hongry cormorents at their prey, are soon engaged in one grand 
scene of mastication. Some perform a solo on the shank-bone of 
a well picked ham ; others display their talents on the drumstick of | 
a half-starved fowl; while the majority gnaw their way through the || 
skinny junk of an old tough bullock. The vultures and other birds 
of evil omen are, meanwhile, hovering in mid-air, ready to pounce 
upon the remnants of the feast when we are gone. 

At the well-known sound of pipes or bugle, the warriours are 
again, to use a parliamentary phrase, on their legs, stretching them |! 
out with renewed vigour. Among the soldiers there is likewise || 
much of drollery and mirth—nothing makes much difference with 
them—it matters not whether trumps turn up or not; whether the | 
chance be a battle or a good billet, they are still the same, and 
trudge along devoid of care. Give them their allowance and alittle 
rest, and they require no more. Day after day have I listened to 
their jokes and stories, and been highly entertained by their origi- | 
nality and humour. } 








| 





THE INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 

The influence of dress, when tastefully arranged, is greater than 
most men are fully aware of; and no gentleman, either lay or 
clericai, mercantile or professional, should entirely cisregard it, or 
attempt to disparage its effects. While puppyism ought to be 
avoided, slovenliness should be carefully shunned. While we would 
deprecate everything approaching to extravagance in dress, we are 
not sure if the following paragraph from the celebrated Franklin, | 
who was so remarkable for his frugality and economy, contains not 
the essence of true philosophy :—*t Almost all parts of our bodies 
require some expense. The feet demand shoes, the legs stockings, 
the rest of the body clothing, and the stomach a good deal of vic- 
tuals. Our eyes, though exceedingly useful, ask, when seasonable, 
only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which couid not much im- 
pair our finances. But the eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture.’ While we admit that | 
there is too much, perhaps, of a desire to appear fine in the eyes 
of the world, we still maintain that external neatness is perfectly 
compatible with strict economy. ‘The medium between a fop and | 
a sloven is what a man of sense should endeavour to keep. Ile 
should appear a little rather above than below his fortune. A hand- 
some suit of clothes always carries with it some recommendation 
of the wearer. As Budgell says, ‘| have, indeed, myself observed 
that my banker even bows lowest to me when I wear my full-bot- 
tomed wig, and writes to me Mr. or Esq. according as he sees me 
dressed.” ‘The fashions and customs of the place will, of course, 
regulate the kind of dress that should be worn. ‘The effect which 
dress is fitted to produce is well illustrated by the Spectator, when 
he ssys—“ If Tully had pronounced one of his orations with a 
blanket about his shoulders, more people would have laughed at 
his dress than have admired his eloquence.’ As you treat your 
body, so your house, your domestics, your enemies, your friends. 
Dress is an index of your contents. 


I NTS 
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THE CRAYON PAPERS OF IRVING. 


Tue Knickerbocker for October is in no respects behind its prede- 
cessors for August and September—and higher praise we need not 
award it. “‘ The American in London,” by the entertaining and po- 
pular “‘ American in Paris,” continues his admirable papers; there 
is a stirring sketch of the last war-time, called * Running the Gant- 
let," in which Hon, Samuel Cunard, of the new English and Ameri- 
can line of steamers, is in part the hero; John Waters, School- 
craft, and other popular writers are represented as usual ; the Li- 
terary Notices are discriminating and judicious; while the Editor's 
Table presente even more than its usual variety; among which we 
observe original autograph letters from Benedict Arnold, Arnold's 
mother, General Horatio Gates, etc., and many other capital arti- 
cles—particularly one exposing a gross beneditary abuse, entitled 
** Tailors and the Tailored,” and another called ‘Theatricals,” 
which exposes the temerity of humbugeous theatrical adventurers. 
And beside all these, Washington Irving, the inimitable Geoffrey 
Crayon, appears with his ** Crayon Papers,” and revels, as is his 
wont, with his theme, when his “ grey goose-quill is in his good 
right hand.” We make a single extract, describing “ Ralph Ring- 
wood, alias Governour Duval among the Seminoles, nipping savage 
insurrection in the bud : 

In the autumn of 1823, Governour Duval, and other commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, concluded a treaty with 
the chiefs and warriours of the Florida Indians, by which the latter, 
for certain considerations, ceded all claims to the whole territory, 
excepting a district in the eastern part, to which they were to re- 
move, and within which they were to reside for twenty years. Se- 
veral of the chiefs signed the treaty with great reluctance ; but 
none opposed it more strongly than Neamathle, principal chief of 
the Mickasookies, a fierce and warlike people, many of them Creeks 
by origin, who lived about the Mickasookie lake. Neamathla had 
always been active in those depredations on the frontiers of Georgia 
which had brought vengeance and ruin on the Seminoles. He was 
a remarkable man ; upward of sixty years of age, about six feet high, 
with a fine eye anda strongly-marked countenance, over which he 
possessed great command. His hatred of the white men appeared 
to be mixed with contempt: on the common people he looked 
down with infinite scorn. He seemed unwilling to acknowledge 
any superiority of rank or dignity in Governour Duval, claiming to 





| palace for a time was a mere log-house, and he lived on hunters’ |! 














associate with him on terms of equality, as two great chieftains. 
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In one of his frank conversations with Governour || 
This country belongs to the red man ; and if |, 


at it. 
Duval, he observed :-—** 
I had the number of warriours at my command that this nation once 
had, I would not leave a white man on my lands. I would exter- 
minate the whole. I can say this to you, for you can understand | 
me: you are a man; but I would not say it to your people. They'd || 
cry out ] was a savage, and would take my life. ‘They cannot ap- || 
preciate the feelings of a man that loves his country.” 

As Florida had but recently been erected into a territory, every- | 
thing as yet was in rude and simple style. ‘The governour, to || 
make himself acquainted with the inten and to be near at hand || 





ti 


fare. The village of Neamathla was but about three miles off, and | 


thither the governour occasionally rodeg to visit the old chieftain. i! 
In one of these visits, he found Neamathla seated in his wigwam, |, 
in the centre of the village, surrounded by his warriours. ‘The go- | 
vernour had brought him some liquor as a present, but it mounted |! 
quickly into his brain, and rendered him quite boastful and bellige- || 


the whites. “ It was true,” he said, ‘the red men had made such | 
a treaty, but the white men had not acted up to it. The red men |! 
had received none of the money and the cattle that had been pro- | 
mised them : the treaty, therefure, was at an end, and they did not 

mean to be bound by it.” | 

Governour Duval calmly represented to him that the time ap- 
pointed in the treaty for the payment and delivery of the money 
and the cattle had not yet arrived. This the old chieftain knew full 
well, but he chose, for the moment, to pretend ignorance. He 
kept on drinking and talking, his voice growing louder end louder, 
until it resounded all over the village. He held in his hand a long 
knife with which he had been rasping tobacco; this he kept ilour- 
ishing backward and forward as he talked, by way of giving effect 
to his words, brandishing it at times within an inch of the govern- 
our’s throat. He concluded his tirade by repeating, *‘ that the coun- 
try belonged to the red men, and that sooner than give it up, his 
bones and the bones of his people should bleach upon its soil.” 1] 

Duval saw that the object of all this bluster was to see whether || 
he could be intimidated. He kept his eye, therefore, fixed steadily | 
on the chief, and the moment he concluded with his menace, }} 
seized him by the bosom of his hunting-shirt, and clinching his | 
other fist : 

“I’ve heard what you have said,” replied he. “ You have made 
a treaty, yet you say your bones shall bleach before you comply | 
with it. Assure as there is @ sun in heaven, your bones shall 
bleach, if you do not fulfil every article of that treaty! I'll let you 
know that [ am first here, and will see that you do your duty!” 

Upon this the old chieftain threw himself back, burst into a fit 
of laughing, and declared that all he had said was in joke. The 
governour suspected, however, that there was a grave meaning at 
the bottom of this jocularity. 

For two months everything went on smoothly : the Indians re- 
paired daily to the log-cabin palace of the governour at Tallahas- 
see, and appeared perfectly contented. All at once they ceased 
their visits, and for three or four days not one was to be seen. Go- 
vernour Duval began to apprehend that some mischief was brewing 
On the evening of the fourth day, a chief, named Yellow-Hair, a || 
resolute, intelligent fellow, who had always evinced an attachment || 
for the governour, entered his cabin about twelve o'clock at night, 
and informed him, that between four and five hundred warriours, 
painted and decorated, were assembled to hold a secret war-talk 
at Neamathla’s town. He had slipped off to give intelligence, at 
the risk of his life, and hastened back lest his absence should be 
discovered. 

Governour Duval passed an anxious night after this intelligence. 
He knew the talent and the daring character of Neamathla; he 
recollected the threats he had thrown out; he reflected that about 
eighty white families were scattered widely apart, over a great ex- 
tent of country, and might be swept away at once, should the In- 
dians, as he feared, determine to clear the country. ‘That he did 
not exaggerate the dangers of the case, has been proved by the hor- 
rid scenes of Indian warfare that have since desolated that devoted 
region. After a night of sleepless cogitation, Duval determined on 
4 measure suited to his prompt and resolute character. Knowing 
the admiration of the savages for personal courage, he determined, 
by a sudden surprise, to endeavour to overawe and check them. It 
was hazarding much ; but where so many lives were in jeopardy, 
he felt bound to incur the hazard. 

Accordingly, on the next morning, he set off on horseback, at- 
tended merely by a white man, who had been reared among the 
Seminoles, and understood their language and manners, and who 
acted as interpreter. ‘They struck into an Indian “trail,” leading 
to Neamathla’s village. After proceeding about half a mile, Go- 
vernour Duval informed the interpreter of the object of his expe- 
dition. The latter, though a bold man, paused and remonstrated, 
The Indians among whom they were going were among the most | 
desperate and discontented of the nation. Many of them were ve- 
teran warriours, impoverished and exasperated by defeat, and ready 
to set their lives at any hazard. He said that if they were holding 
a war council, it must be with desperate intent, and it would be 
certain death to intrude among them. 

Duval made light of his apprehensions: he said he was perfectly | 
well acquainted with the Indian character, and should certainly | 
proceed. So saying, he rode on. When within half a mile of the | 
village, the interpreter addressed him again, in such a tremulous 
tone, that Duval turned and looked him in the face. He was deadly | 
pale, and once more urged the governour to return, as they would | 
certainly be massacred if they proceeded. . 

Duval repeated his determination to go on, but advised the other 
to return, lest his pale face should betray fear to the Indians, and 
they might take advantage of it. The interpreter replied that he 
would rather die a thousand deaths, than have it said he had de- 
serted his leader when in peril. 

















their conduct. 





Duval then told him he must translate faithfully all he should 
say to the Indians, without softening a word. The interpreter pro- 
mised faithfully to do so, adding that he well knew, when they 
were once in the town, nothing but boldness could save them. 

They now rode into the village, and advanced to the council- 
house. This was rather a group of four houses, forming a square, 
in the centre of which was a great council-fire. The houses were 
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Though he had been prevailed upon to sign the treaty, his heart re-| open in front, toward the fire, and closed in the reer. At each 
volte 


corner of the square there was an interval between the houses, for 
ingress and egress. In these houses sat the old men and the chiefs; 
the young men were gathered round the fire. Neamathla presided 
at the council, elevated on a higher seat than the rest. 

Governour Duval entered by one of the corner intervals, and 
rode boldly into the centre of the square. ‘The young men made 
way for him ; an old mar’ who was speaking, paused in the midst 
of his harangue. In an instant thirty or forty rifles were cocked 
and levelled. Never had Duval heard so loud a click of triggers : 
it seemed to strike on his heart. He gave one glance at the In- 
dians, and turned off with an air of contempt. He did not dare, he 


| to keep an eye upon them, fixed his residence at ‘Tallahassee, near || says, to look again, lest it might affect his nerves; and on the 
| the Fowel towns, inhabited by the Mickesookies. His government | firmness of his nerves everything depended. 


The chief threw up his arm. ‘The rifles were lowered. Duval 
breathed more freely : he felt disposed to leap from his horse, but 
restrained himself, and dismounted leisurely. He then walked de- 
liberately up to Neamathla, and demanded, in an authoritative tone, 
what were his motives for holding that council. ‘The moment he 
made this demand the orator sat down. The chief made no reply, 
but hung his head in apparent confusion. After a moment's pause, 


|rent. ‘The theme ever uppermost in his mind, was the treaty with || Duval proceeded : 


“I am well aware of the meaning of this war-council; and deem 
it my duty to warn you against prosecuting the schemes you have 
been devising. Ifa single hair of a white man in this country falls 
to the ground, I will hang you and your chiefs on the trees around 
your council-house. You cannot pretend to withstand the power 
of the white men. You are in the palm of the hand of your Great 
Father at Washington, who can crush you like an egg-shell! You 
may kill me: I am but one man; but recollect, white men are nu- 
merous as the leaves on the trees. Remember the fate of your 
warriours whose bones are whitening in battle-fields. Remember 
your wives and children who perished in swamps. Do you want 
to provoke more hostilities? Another war with the white men, 
and there will not be a Seminole left to tell the story of his race." 

Seeing the effect of his words, he concluded by appointing a day 
for the Indians to meet him at St. Marks, and give aa account of 
He then rode off, without giving them time to re- 
cover from their surprise. That night he rode forty miles to Apa- 
lachicola river, to the tribe of the same name, who were in feud 
with the Seminoles. ‘They promptly put two hundred and fifty 
warriours at his disposal, whom he ordered to be at St. Marks at 
the appointed day. He sent out runners, also, and mustered one 
hundred of the militia to repair to the same place, together with a 
number of regulars from the army. All his arrangements were 
successful. 

Having taken these measures, he returned to Tallahassee, to the 
neighbourhood of the conspirators, to show them that he was not 
afraid. Here he ascertained, through Yellow-Hair, that nine towns 
were disaffected, and had been concerned in the conspiracy. He 
was careful to inform himself, from the same source, of the names 
of the warriours in each of those towns who were most popular, 
though peor, and destitute of rank and command. 

When the appointed day was at hand for the meeting at St. 
Marks, Governour Duval set off with Neamathla, who was at the 
head of eight or nine hundred warriours, but who feared to venture 
into the fort without him. As they entered the fort, and saw troops 
and militia drawn up there, and a force of Apalachicola soldiers 
stationed on the opposite bank of the river, they thought they were 
betrayed, and were about to fly; but Duval assured them they 
were safe and that when the talk was over, they might go home 
unmolested. 

A grand talk was now held, in which the late conspiracy was 
discussed. As he had foreseen, Neamathla and the other old chiels 
threw all the blame upon the young men. “ Well,” replied Duval, 
“with us white men, when we find a man incompetent to govern 
those under him, we put him down, and appoint another in his 
place. Now as you all acknowledge you cannot manage your young 
men, we must put chiefs over them who can.” 

So saying, he deposed Neamathla first ; appointing another im 
his place ; and so on with all the rest ; taking care to substitute the 
warriours who had been pointed out to him as poor and popular ; 
putting medals round their necks, and investing them with great 
ceremony. ‘The Indians were surprised and delighted at finding 
the appointments fall upon the very men they would themselves 
have chosen, and hailed them with acclamations. ‘The warriours 
thus unexpectedly elevated to command, and clothed with dignity, 
were secured to the interests of the governour, and sure to keep 
an eye on the disaffected. As to the great chief Neamathla, he 
left the country in disgust, and returned to the Creek nation, who 
elected him a chief of one of their towns. Thus by the resolute 
spirit and prompt sagacity of onc man, a dangerous conspiracy was 
completely defeated. Governour Duval was afterwards enabled to 
remove the whole nation, through his own personal influence, with- 
out the aid of the general government. 


THE PIANO. 





Lieutenant Hammond, an officer of the army, has written, and 
Mr. Horn has composed, a beautiful song: the following are the 
words ; 

Oh give me that oblivious draught, 
Which comes from Lethé’s silent shore ; 
That when the flowing cup is quaff’d, 
[ may forget, and love no more. 
Forget—forget '—and can it be’ 
Oh is there aught beneath the sun 
Can wean my constant heart from thee, 
Thou lovely and beloved one? 


Ah no—remembrance cannot choose 
But hold thy angel image fast, 
And time, whatever else | lose, 
Shall spare me that till all is past. 
Long nights of sorrow may elapse, 
When all the stars of joy are set, 
This heart may bend—may break, perhaps, 
But never—never can forget. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Quodlibet, containing some Annals thereof, etc. Edited by Solomon 
Secondthoughts, schoolmaster. Philadelphia, 1840. 


“« This is a miching malicho, and means mischief.” In other 
words, it is an ovtrageous bit of fun, from the pen of some arrant 
whig, intended to raise a laugh at the expense of their opponents. 
And this we are expected to review! We beg leave to decline 
the office. Party spirit runs so high now-a-days, that if we were | 
to praise this little volume, we might very probably be set down as 
a “ British federal whig ;” and, if we found fault with it, be de- 
nounced as in favour of “ the union of the purse and the sword.” 
We mean to keep politics out of our paper, though todo so in these 
times of party excitement, is as hard as swimming against the 
stream. That interesting abstraction, “ the body politic,” is in a 
state of violent fever. The mail groans under its load of “ extras” 
and “ documents,” and the whole country is overrun by “ dele- 
gates” and ‘‘ committees.” One party, to show the excellence of 
its principles, gets up a procession a mile long, the other, equally 
strong in the justice of its cause, meets them by another twice the 
length. 
** Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

‘They rave, recite, and madden through the land.” 

We are ardent ad- 


For ourselves, our opinions are well known. 
+. In these 


mirers of the great , and stand firmly by the 
principles we have lived, in these we will die! 











The Book of Jasher. New-York: M. M. Noah and A. S. Gould, Nassau-st. 

This is a most luxuriously-printed volume, and one which every 
lover of scriptural antiquity ought to possess. We fear it has been 
reguarded with prejudice, because it was known among men of 
letters that a wretched counterfeit appeared in England in the last 
century, got up by a journeyman printer, which purported to be 
a translation of the lost ** book of Jasher” referred to in Joshua and 
II. Samuel. The work before us is of a very different character. 
It is, beyond all question, a version, and a faithful one too, of the 
book referred to by that eminent scholar, Dr. Horne, which was 
said to have been discovered at the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, and which was printed at Venice in 1613. There can be 
no reasonable doubt of its great antiquity, and we agree with the 
able editor, Major Noah, in pronouncing it a work of great interest. 





Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. Published monthly. 
October. New-York : Freeman Hunt. Boston: Edward O. Bartlett. Phiia- 
delphia: J. W. Scammell. 

The October number of this able and popular magazine is punc- 
tually upon our table at the appointed time, and well sustains the 
reputation which the work has acquired, not only in this country 
but across the water. We know the editor well—and we know 
him to be well worthy of the notice which follows, copied from the 
Brooklyn Daily News : 

“Tt is always pleasant to witness the successful result of labours 
applied to the accomplishment of a good and useful purpose. No 
project, perhaps, was ever yet attempted to be carried out, in which 
embarrassing and unlooked-for difficulties did not arise. ‘The man 
who has courage and energy to battle with them and overcome 
them, is he only who is ever likely to reap the rewards of success. 
Men are too commonly discouraged by small difliculties, and com- 
pletely overwhelmed by those of a more serious character, but | 








which only require undaunted resolution to overcome. A short his- | 


tory of the labour of a gentleman familiarly known among us, and || 


a resident of our city, may not be uninteresting to our older readers, | 
and certainly will afford a lesson to our younger ones, worthy of 
emulation. Freeman Hunt, Esq. the editor of that most success- H 
ful and admirable work, known as the ‘* Merchants’ Magazine,” is || 
a plain, unassuming gentleman, possessed of good taste, sound || 
judgment, and great energy of character. We believe that he first || 
placed himself before the public, by the publication of the ** Ladies’ 
Magazine,” the first American periodical devoted to female litera- || 
ture, and was the means of ushering Mrs. Sarah J. Hale into notice 
as an authoress, through the pages of that work, which was finally || 
united with the “ Ladies’ Book,” now published in Philadelphia. || 
Ile was afterwards connected with the * Juvenile Miscellany,” 
which has been sometimes called, by way of eminence, the * Child's 
North American ;” and subsequently an American edition of the | 
“ Penny Magazine,” and the ‘* American Pulpit.” * ‘The New- 
York Traveller,” a weekly paper, which, during the first year ob- 
tained an extensive circulation, he projected and conducted with 
taste and ability, and also the ‘* American Magazine of Useful and || 
Entertaining Knowledge,” issued under the auspices of an incor- || 
porated association of artists. He compiled, if we mistake not, || 
two volumes of ** American Anecdotes,” the best collection ever |! 
published, which were followed by a volume of * Anecdotes and | 
Sketches Illustrative of Female Character.” He has been a fre- 1 
quent, but gererally an anonymous contributor to the periodicals || 
of the country ; andga portion of his useful and popular letters, |! 
originally published in the “* American Traveller,” were afterwards || 
republished in a volume, under the cognomen of ‘ Letters about |! 
the Hudson.” The most important labour of Mr. Hunt, however, | 
was the projection and successful establishment of the * Merchants’ | 
Magazine and Commercial Review.” Having had the means of || 
ascertaining the precise wants of the commercial public, and know- | 
ing that almost every other class of our population possessed its || 
appropriate work, he conceived that a magazine and review, devoted | 
to the interest of that large, wealthy. and respectable class, the || 
merchants—a work which should be thoroughly practical and na- i 
tional in its character, embodying commercial matter, literary and | 
statistical, having a national bearing upon their interests and intel- |! 
ligence, and supported by ripe and disciplined minds, would be a || 
desideratum. ‘This national work, tending to inform us of the |) 
causes which had acted upon the trade and commerce in times past, 
and the expanding growth of our country, he has at length brought iI 
out with full success. In this periodical he has opened a new vein |) 
of thought, especially adapted to the peculiar cast of our American 
minds, and erected a monument which will endure.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot give Eliza the information she seeks.—Mr. Watson is the brother of 
Mrs. Bailey, the sweet songstress of the Park, and the author of many beauti- 
ful and popular melodies.—Fanny Elssler will, no doubt, visit New-Orleans, 
—We know nothing of the literary engagements of either Cooper, Irving, 
Bryant, or Willis, beyond what is known by everybody else.—A.'s notice of 
Wetr's exquisite painting at the Military Academy has not been received.— 
ve refer G.H. to Dunlap's ** History of the Arts of Design,” for all we know 
respecting the artist sounnecessarily attacked inthe communication before us.— 
The letter of Dr. Francis on Intemperance (already noticed in the Mirror, by 
the way) ts calculated to do much good ; and we would cheerfully transfer ut 

to these columns could we afford the space. 
’ x 
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The Meteor.—Many are the celestial phenomena which have 
risen upon the world, “‘ with fear of change perplexing nations ” 
Armies have been routed, kings and prophets terrified, and assem- 
blies scattered in wild alarm by these fearful visitations. The day 
of such appearances is not yet past. Stars set in darkness, and 
fiery exhalations flit across the firmament—the lamps of heaven 
flicker and grow dim, and new ones are lighted in their stead. 
These phenomena are unquestionably curious—but we know of one 
still more extraordinary. It is that of a Meteor which is neither 
erratic nor portentous; a Meteor which goes through its destined 
course as swiftly and noiselessly as a planet in its orbit, yet whose 
revolutions are far more rapid than those of any celestial body we 
are acquainted with, being some hundreds per minute,—a Meteor, 
which is the abode of wealth, beauty, and comfort; nay, one in 
which we may ourselves embark, and admire its splendour, and 
study the beautiful adaptation of its mechanism, and be wafted 
along as smoothly as though we were floating on the bosom of a 
“lazy-pacing cloud.” In a word, it is the Meteor of St. Louis, a 
lithograph of which a friend has sent us, and which he boldly pro- 
nounces “the fastest steamboat and finest passenger-vessel in the 
world.” She is indeed a magnificent boat, of ample proportions, 
yet seemingly built to have the speed of an arrow. We would 
gladly float down the broad Mississippi on her deck, or luxuriate 
in her splendid saloons, but an editor must be content with such 
change of place as a walk round his office affords him ; or, to speak 
the language of steam, must remember that he is a “ stationary” 
engine, and not a locomotive. 

Bulwer and Eugene Aram.—Dr. Mackenzie, in a letter to the 
editor of the Times and Star, communicates the following informa- 
tion respecting Eugene Aram and the author of that popular work : 
—Buiwer'’s health is so indifferent that he has been ordered to the 
baths of Nassau. The new volume of his collected works, con- 
taining Eugene Aram, has a preface dated “ Brussels.” That pre- 
face mentions that during Aram’s residence at Lynn his reputation 
for learning attracted the notice of Bulwer’s grandfather, residing 
at his seat, called Heydon, in the same county of Norfolk. He 
never was employed to teach some of the younger members of the 
family. At Lynn he attracted much notice, and appeared of the 
mildest character and most unerceptionable morals. An invariable 
gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition—qualities then very 





|} uncommon at schools—had made him so beloved by his pupils at 


Lynn, that, in after life, there was scarcely one of them who did 
not persist in the belief of his innocence. It is certain that the 
evidence against him would not have led to his conviction now. 
Bulwer thinks that he was guilty of the murder of Daniel Clark 
Bulwer adds that he described Aram in the novel from the tradition 
of him at Lynn: “The calm benign countenance—the delicate 
health—-the thoughtful stoop—the noiseless step—the custom, not 
uncommon with scholars and absent men, of muttering to himself 
—a singular eloquence in conversation, when once roused from 


silence—an active tenderness and charity to the poor, with whom || 


he was always ready to share his own scanty means—an apparent 
disregard to money, except when employed in the purchase of 
books—an utter indifference to the ambition that usually accom- 
panies self-taught talent, whether to better the condition or to in- 
crease the repute; these and other traits of the character por- 
trayed in the novel, are, as far as I can rely on my information, 
faithful to the features of the original.” 

Lost Pleiades —Our worthy and much-esteemed contemporary, 
H. Hastings Weld, Esq. one of the most amiable of men and agree- 
able of writers, thus discourses, to use the phraseology of the news- 


paper press, upon “ lost pleiades, and so on.”—** We are losing || 
| honour of presenting himself to you.” Cheers followed. It is not 


all cur great characters from the city of New-York. The great 
majority of those shining lights which stuck to us through thick and 
thin since our city was a mere nut-shell, or who came upon us in 
the latter days like so many suns in full meridian, are within a year 
or two evaporated—gone to grass—laid on the shelf; or, worse 
still, sunk down into the tomb of the Capulets. Where, now, is 
Roswell Saltonstall, the renowned Duke of Rigmarole, who, two 
years ago, was completing a machine by which he could lift himself 
up by the smallclothes, and navigate all space’ Alas! in the 
Alms-house. Where is Gosling, the blacking-maker, whose fame 
was even brighter than his jet polish, and who kept the East River 


| and the Hudson in continual hazard of a conflagration in the days 


of our youth? Alas! sunk into the everlasting oblivion of private 





























life ; and, as we understand, domesticating rattle-snakes on the 
banks of the Red River. Where, now, is Sawdust Graham, who 
discovered that hunger is the true principle of life, and that the 
longer a man could fast, the longer he would live! Alas! after 
having proved the benefits of his system by wasting himself down 
to about the weight, circumference, and altitude of a grilled her- 
ring, gone to the Green Mountains to endeavour to grow fat, and 
of course (according to his own theory, which he as good as swore 
to) to ruin his constitution on a regimen of Vermont mutton! 
Where is Marsh, the poet! We fear evaporated—melted, per- 
chance, in the fervour of his imagination, into one of his own son- 
nets ; for the last time we saw him he looked almost thin enough 
to dance the sailor's hornpipe in an auger-hole. Where is the Gin- 
gerbread Man! Alas! nobody knows; but, as he always had an 
acknowledged horrour for paper money, it is feared that Charley 
Delavan took him for a loco foco, and swallowed him. And, in 
short, nine-tenths of “the few, the immortal few, who were not 
born to die’’ of our city, have deserted us, leaving us to the melan- 
choly reflection, which is our only consolation, that “ all that's 
bright must fade.” 





Irving Institute —The Irving Institute, a boarding-school for 
boys at Tarrytown, in Westchester county, is one of the best esta- 
blishments of the kind inthe state. It is underthe care of the Messrs. 
Lyon, whose abilities and success in the education of youth are 
proved by the long list of respectable patrons to whom they refer. 
The situation of the Institute cannot be surpassed for beauty, con- 
venience, and health. The buildings are ample and commodious, 
and the grounds extensive. The library and cabinet are large and 
well selected. With these advantages, we think Messrs. Lyon 
cannot fail to obtain that full success which they so well deserve, 
and which we cordially wish them. 


The Players. —Powen, the inimitable, humourous Power, whose 
delineations of the Hibernian character are almost faultless, has 
fairly led into captivity the play-going, laughter-loving people of 
this country. As he says in one of his parts, “ We love, we reve- 
rence a hearty laugh!" It is infectious, and does more in its time 
to lighten the cares that burthen life than all the * drowsy syrups 
of the world.” That a joyous peal of merriment has this effect, 
we need no other or better proof than the well-filled boxes which 
nightly honoured the performances of Power. He is very popular, 
and his clever acting, easy, graceful, and genuine hnmour, will al- 
ways make him a favourite any where. 

Forrest.—The drama of Richelieu we look upon as Bulwer's 
best. Mr. Forrest played the Cardinal to admiration, as the silent 
attention, relieved by loud and involuntary shouts of applause, fully 
evidenced. In listening to his efforts, we could but think Riche- 
lieu himself is still what he was in his own day—a man of two cha- 
racters. If, on the one hand, he is justly represented as inflexible 
and vindictive, crafty and unscrupulous ; 80, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that he was placed in times in which the long im- 
punity of every license required stern examples—that he was beset 
by perils and intrigues which gave a certain excuse to the subtlest 
inventions of self-defence—that his ambition was inseparably con- 
nected with a passionate love for the glory of his country—and 
if he was her dictator, he was not less her benefactor. In the per- 
sonation of his character by Mr. Forrest, we forget the age we live 
in, we forget the stage and all its deceptions, and are carried back 
to the days when were blent together, “ in startling contrast, the 
grandest achievements and the pettiest agents; the spy, the mis- 
tress, the capuchin ; the destruction of feudalism ; the humiliation 
of Austria; the dismemberment of Spain.” It would afford us 
pleasure to go into a more critical analysis of the play itseif, and 
point out some of those great moral lessons it inculcates, but at 
present we have not space. 

Tne Woons.—Once more has the queen of English song ap- 
peared in our midst to gladden those eyes and ears which have so 
often drank the inspiration of her voice. Yes, she came as Amina, 
and such a reception we have not witnessed this many a day. But 
let us speak sensibly of the business. Upon the appearance of 
the lady the house rang with tumultuous applause, which con- 
tinued for some minutes. Hats and 'kerchiefs waved in every part 
of the theatre, and the pit rose en masse. Loud cries of “ Wood, 
Wood !” were heard until Mr. Simpson came forward, and, in his 
own peculiar manner, said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, may I know 
your pleasure!’ ** Wood, Wood !"" was the unan'mous response. 
Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the manager, “I am gratified 
to hear this—for I assure you Mr. Wood is very anxious to appear 
before you—but he is now confined to his room by illness. On 
Thursday night Dr. Caldwell, his physician, thinks he will be con- 
valescent, and if it should then be your pleasure, he will have the 


necessary to say anything as to the manner in which the fair song- 
stress acquitted herself on that and the subsequent nights. All her 
efforts have been triumphant. At the close of the “‘ Sonnambula,” 
in obedience to calls which would have no refusal, she was led be- 
fore the drop-curtain by the manager, honoured with a wreath, and 
in a short, neat, and touching speech, returned thanks for herself 
and her husband. The eventful Thursday came. The house was filled 
to overflowing. Wood appeared—was greeted with enthusiasm— 
and, at the end of the performance, was called out—made a brief 
but happy speech—and all has gone smoothly ever since. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Vernon, Jones, Brough, and 

Leffler, now form the powerful operative corps of the Park theatre. 
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BUENAS NOCHES. 


FOR THE GUITAR—COMPOSED BY DON JOSE ZAPIOLI, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Buenas noches, buenas noches dueiio amado, 
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Yo te quiero, yo te adoro, 

Ya me muero por tus ojos 

El alma deje en despojos 
Desde el punto en que te vi, 
Por te solo yo respiro 

Sin tu amor soi desgraciado 

| Buenas noches, duefio amado, 

Ay ! acuerdate de me. 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
SONG OF THE OWL. 


BY MRS. MARY EB. HEWITT. 


Tu-wnoo! Tu-whoo!—In my ancient hall, 
In my old gray turret high ; 
Where the ivy waves o’er the crumbling wall, 
A king! A king reign I! 
Tu-whoo ! 
I wake the woods with my startling call, 
To the frighted passer-by. 


The gadding vines in the chinks that grow, 
Come clambering up to me; 
And the newt, the bat, and the toad, I trow 
A right merry band are we. 
Tu-whoo ! 
Oh, the coffin’d monks in their cells below 
Have no goodlier company ! 


Let them joy in their brilliant sun-lit skies, 
And their sunset hues, who may ; 
But how softer far than the tints they prize 
Is the dim of the twilight gray. 
Tu-whoo! 
Oh, a weary thing to an owlet’s eyes 
Is the garish blaze of day. 


When the sweet dew sleeps in the midnight cool, 
Some tall tree-top I win ; 
And the toad leaps up on her throne-shaped stool, 
And our revels loud begin— 
Tu-whoo! 
While the bull-frog croaks o’er his stagnant pool, 
Or plunges sportive in. 


As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 
In the dark and still profound, 
The night-bird sings in the cloister shades, 
And the glow-worin lights the ground— 
Tu-whoo! 
And fairies trip o’er the broad green glades, 
To the fire-flies circling round. 


Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo !—All the livelong night, 
A right gladsome life lead we ; 
While the starry ones from their jewelled height 
Bend down approvingly. 
Tu-whoo ! 
They may bask who will in the noon-day light, 
But the midnight dark for me ! 





AN ACCOMMODATING wiFE.—A preacher, in a funeral sermon on 
a lady, after summing up her good qualities, added that she always 
reached her husband his hat when he called for it, without muttering. 








FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
Translated for the New-York Mirror. 
THE OSTRICH. 

“‘ Now I am going to fly, now then!”’ said the huge ostrich, and 
all the birds crowded round in anxious expectation. ‘* Now,” he 
said, and spread his vast wings, but instead of rising, he only tum- 
bled over and lay flat on the ground. 

When a poet invokes all the muses, and gives you notice that 
he is going to fly up to heaven, he frequently ends by such a fall 
as the ostrich’s. 

THE DOGS. 

‘“* How degenerate our race is among us here !”’ said a travelled 
hound. ‘In that distant region which men call India, there you 
find something like dogs. Dogs, my dear fellow—you won't be- 
lieve me, I know, yet I saw it myself, who don’t ever fear a lion, 
but fly boldly at him.” 

“But,” asked a steady house-dog, “do they overcome the lions?” 

“Why as to that—no—I can’t exactly say they do—but then 
only think, to attack a lion!” 

, “Oh,” was the answer, “if they don’t conquer him, these boasted 
Indian dogs of yours are—not much better than ourselves—but a 
good deal sillier.” 

THE MISER AND THE OWL. 

A miser went to an old ruin to bury a treasure, and there saw an 
owl devouring a mouse. ‘Is this proper employment for Miner- 
va’s philosophical favourite?" he asked. 

“Why not!” was the answer. ‘Do you suppose, because | 
am fond of quiet meditation, that I can live on air? I know, how- 
ever, it is what you never require of the learned.” 

THE PELICAN. 

A pelican, seeing his young starving, pierced its own breast with 
its beak, and fed them with its blood. “I am surprised at your 
affection,” cried the eagle, “and I pity your blindness. Only 
see how many worthless cuckoos you are helping to bring up.” 


And so it was—for a cuckoo had laid her own eggs in his nest. | 


Was it worth his while to take so much trouble for them? 
THE OX AND THE STAG. 


A heavy ox and a fleet stag were once grazing in the same mea- |' 


dow. The ox said, “ Friend stag, if the lion should attack us let 
us join our forces, and we can easily beat him off.” “‘ Excuse me,” 
answered the stag, ‘that might answer your purpose, but why 
should I try to fight against a lion, when I am sure that I can con- 
quer him by running *” 
THE ASS AND THE LION. 

sop’s ass was once walking in the woods by the lion’s side, 
when another ass that he was acquainted with, met him and cried, 
“Good day, brother.” “Impudent fellow!” was the only reply. 
“Come, come, don’t take such airs,” said the other, “because you 
happen to be walking with a lion, are you any better than I? are 
you anything but an ass ?” 


THE PEACOCKS AND THE JAY. 


A jay decked itself out in the gay feathers of the peacock, and 
mingled with the brilliant birds of the pond, as though she was now 
one of their number. But the cheat was found out, and the pea- 
cocks fell upon her with their sharp bills, and began to pluck off 
her stolen finery. ‘‘ Stop there,” cried the jay, ‘you have got all 
that belongs to you,” but the peacocks, who noticed the wing- 
feathers of a brilliant black, the jay’s own, said, “Silence, you fool, 
these can’t belong to you !*’ and pecked away. 

THE BLIND HEN. 

An old blind hen would keep scratching the ground as usual, 
spite of her blindness. What did she gain by her industry? An- 
other hen watched her closely, and whenever she scraped up a grain 
of corn, carried it off and devoured it. 

The hard-working German collects knowledge, and the quick- 
witted Frenchman employs it. 

THE LAMB'S GUARDIANS. 

A shaggy wolf-dog was set to watch a lamb. Another dog, also 
near a wolf in shape and colour; saw him and fell upon him at once. 
“Wolf, wolf, what are you doing with this lamb?” cried he. 
“Wolf yourself: be off, or you'll find out to your sorrow,” was 
|the answer. The one tried to carry off the lamb, the other to keep 
lit by force, and between the two it was torn to pieces. 

THE STORK. 
Jupiter gave the frogs a new monarch, a hungry stork in place 
\of their indolent log. ‘If you are our ruler,” croaked the frogs, 
“why do you devour us!” “ Because you asked to have me reign 
” was the answer. 





over you, “T never asked to have you reign 
;over us,” muttered one of the frogs. * Didn't you? so much the 
worse for you,” rejoined the stork, and gobbled him up on the spot. 


THE FOX AND THE MASK. 








The fox once picked up an actor's mask with its huge mouth- 
piece. ‘* What a strange skull!” said Reynard, “no brains, and 
jsuch a monstrous mouth ! 
|talker.”” 
| JUPITER AND THE 


This must be the Skull of some great 


SHEEP. 

The sheep complained to Jove of its many sufferings and dan- 
gers. Jupiter admitted the truth of what it said, and told it, “I 
see plainly, my good creature, that I have created you entirely too 
defenceless. Now choose what help you will have from me. Shall 
I arm your mouth with tusks and your feet with claws?” “Oh 
no, I will have nothing in common with beasts of prey,” was the 
answer. ‘Or make your bite poisonous’ ‘ Not so, for then I 
should be as much hated as the maker.” ‘ Well, then, what will 
you have! a better pair of horns and a thick skull?” 
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